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This part of Mr. Maurette’s article was written during an 
illness which unhappily proved fatal. The author had no oppor- 
tunity of revising the text in proof, and it is therefore published 
exactly as it came from his pen. 


Economic CONSEQUENCES AND ADJUSTMENTS 


HE author has no intention of giving a survey of all the 

economic activities of the first popular coalition Govern- 
ment ; he proposes merely to analyse the economic consequences 
of the social policy described in the first part of this article and 
to indicate the steps taken by the Government to meet the 
dangers inherent in some of those consequences or to increase 
the beneficial effects which might be expected from certain 
others. Its activities in these two directions were not equally 
energetic in every case and they met with varying success. 
An attempt will be made, with great caution, to discover some 
of the probable causes of this situation. 


Measures to Deal with Dangerous Consequences 


There were three possible economic consequences of the 
social policy of the Government which might have proved an 
obstacle to its completion and endangered its effects. 

The first of these was to be feared because, as is well known, 
France is a country which possesses not only large-scale indus- 
tries but also medium and small-scale industrial undertakings. 


1 For the first part of this article, ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 1, July 1937, pp. 1-25. 
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There is little doubt—at least this was the Government’s view, 
and the present writer shares it—that all the social reforms 
passed by Parliament could be adapted to the needs of every 
category of undertaking irrespective of the volume of its output. 
It was merely a question of time and adjustment. But the 
possibility of adjustment varies very greatly with the volume 
of output. It depends on financial possibilities, which are 
by no means the same for medium and small undertakings 
as for large ones. The author has acted as umpire and been 
called upon to give decisions concerning increases in wages 
which were clearly legitimate and necessary in view of the rise 
in the cost of living, and on many occasions when dealing with 
industries ‘n which small undertakings predominated he found 
himself face to face with employers from small or medium- 
sized undertakings whe simply had not the financial resources 
to level up wages even to the slightest extent in respect of the 
production of goods already sold when the decision of the 
umpire was to be given. The danger was that such undertakings, 
not having the necessary resources, would either openly resist 
the application of the social legislation, which would do no 
good to anyone, or be forced out of existence in trying to 
comply with it. The Government had to help the small-scale 
industrialists to overcome this difficult situation. 

The second possible consequence which had to be avoided 
was an increase in the discrepancy that already existed between 
prices and profits in industry and commerce on the one. hand 
and in agriculture on the other. Agriculture is still the occu- 
pation of at least two-fifths of the population of France, and 
represents the largest single branch of the economic system. 
The agricultural population is a fundamental constituent not 
only of the social structure of France but also of the potential 
customers of industry. A rise in industrial prices was to be 
expected, and if agricultural prices did not rise at the same 
time to a reasonable extent the already unduly low purchasing 
power of the farmers would become even less and it would be 
difficult for industry to sell its increased output, which was 
one of the conditions for the assimilation of the social reforms 
without friction. The Government, therefore, had to assist 
agriculture to obtain more remunerative prices. 

These two dangers had to be offset in order to secure for 
the work of social reform the support of the small-scale employ- 
ers and the farmers—two of the main constituents of the French 
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middle class. The third possible consequence had to be dealt 
with in order to protect the interests of two other important 
elements in the middle class: the traders and those “ pure 
consumers ”’, the members of the public services. The possible 
consequence in question was the effect of the reforms on prices. 
If the rise in wages produced directly by the justifiable increase 
in the reward for human labour and indirectly by the reduction 
of hours of work was to be allowed—by a policy of non-inter- 
ference masquerading as logic—to act freely and mathematically 
on wholesale and retail prices, there was bound to be a further 
shrinkage in home and foreign trade, whereas the economic 
policy of the Government was and could not fail to be an 
expansionist policy. The Government considered this policy 
to be a condition, if not of ultimate success (which could be 
conceived as being achieved, but slowly and at greater cost, 
within the closed cycle of a protectionist policy), at least of 
rapid and easy success for its social policy. The Government 
had therefore to find some effective means of keeping prices 
within reasonable limits. 

The general economic programme of the popular coalition 


Government consequently included these three elements, which 
had to be respected if its social policy was not to have some 
dangerous effects : temporary assistance to small and medium- 
scale industry ; assistance to agriculture ; and supervision of 
prices in the home and foreign markets. 


A scheme of temporary assistance to industry was intro- 
duced by an Act of 19 August 1986, supplemented by a Decree 
of 26 August. In reality the scope of this scheme goes beyond 
industry, since it applies equally to commercial and agri- 
cultural undertakings. A Central Loan Committee was set 
up to examine the files submitted to it by 160 departmental 
committees and decide whether to grant or refuse the loans 
requested. These loans were divided into two groups: those 
justified by an increase in social charges and those required 
for export purposes. Applications for the latter had to be 
submitted before 15 October and for the former before 30 
November. 

The great majority of the applications and those for the 
largest sums were justified by an increase in social charges : 
15,985 applications, representing 1,278 million francs, of which 
14,058 applications, or 886.5 millions, were for sums of less than 
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100,000 francs, and 1,982 applications, representing 891.5 
millions, for larger sums, The Committee granted 13,006 of 
these requests (11,160 for less than 100,000 francs and 1,846 
for larger sums), making a total of 1,075 million frances (819.5 
and 755.5 millions respectively). In other words, 81.5 per cent. 
of the applications and 83 per cent. of the sums requested were 
granted. 

The applications for export purposes came from 1,705 
exporters, and amounted to 195 million francs ; 1,553 applica- 
tions, representing a total sum of 135 millions, were granted, 
or 92 per cent. of the applications and 70 per cent. of the amounts 
asked for. 

There can be little doubt that the scheme was a success. 
It is true that some industrialists and traders had a very natural, 
although in the circumstances unjustified, objection to applying 
for assistance when they were required to explain their financial 
situation to the appropriate committees, on which the public 
authorities were represented. Nevertheless, the 1,200 million 
francs that were distributed obviously enabled many businesses 
to keep open during the period of adaptation to the new social 
conditions. It may be said that the distribution of this assist- 
ance was carried out in a very generous spirit ; it would appear 
to have been refused only to undertakings whose position 
was already so hopeless that it was practically certain that if 
a loan were granted the money would simply be swallowed 
up, without profit for the borrower or the lender. 

It may be of interest to note that, of the applications justi- 
fied by an increase in social charges which were granted by the 
Committee, almost three-fifths came from the Department of 
the Seine, that is, from the Paris area. More than seven-tenths 
of the sums distributed went to the same area. 


In order to maintain, or if possible increase, the purchasing 
power of agriculture, the Government took action in many 
directions. It will suffice in this brief survey to mention only 
one, which is typical and which concerned one of the most 
important products of medium-sized agricultural holdings in 
France. This action was the constitution of the National 
Wheat Board. 

Under previous Governments, agriculture had suffered very 
severely from the low prices obtained for wheat. In 1935 and 
1986 the home price had fallen to 90 francs a quintal, whereas 
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before the war it had been 28 gold francs. An Act passed on 
15 August 19386 and amended on 1 January 1937 set up a 
National Wheat Board. A few days later three Decrees and an 
Order were issued to provide for its organisation. This insti- 
tution, which consists of representatives of the various parties 
concerned in the sale of grain, was intended mainly to fix the 
price of wheat for each harvest. On 1 September the price of 
different types of wheat was fixed for France, and on 21 Sep- 
tember a Decree was issued extending the scope of the system 
to Algeria ; on 16 January 1987 it was extended to Tunis. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Board, French farmers were 
able in 1986-87 to sell their wheat at 142 francs a quintal ; 
this meant a return to pre-war prices, on the basis of the france 
rate resulting from the devaluation in 1926, which was still 
the legal rate in September 1936. It is true that the devalua- 
tion in October further disturbed the balance that had been 
reached, and the rules of the Wheat Board provide that the 
price once fixed applies to the whole of the harvest. In future 
it may be decided to make provision for greater elasticity, at 
least in exceptional circumstances. 

It is also possible that, as further experience is gained, the 
new system of regulation may be applied to other commodities. 
In any case this represents an important first attempt at 
organising, or one might say controlling, the agricultural 
branch of the economic system, and the principle has met 
with the approval of farmers as a whole, the only criticisms 
made having been directed against some of the methods of 
applying the principle. 


The third danger that had to be avoided was that of an 
excessive rise in prices, which would have destroyed all the 
real advantages which were intended to be enjoyed by the 
beneficiaries of the new social legislation. The views of the 
Government on this point were mentioned in the previous 
article : it wished to avoid a vicious circle of wages and prices ; 
it hoped to bring prices and wages into line with each other by 
successive adjustments with a narrowing margin, so as to 
reach a position of stability as early as possible. Consequently, 
the Government, while promoting arbitration as a means of 
securing reasonable wage increases, endeavoured to prevent 
an excessive or improper rise in prices by passing an Act on 
19 August 1936 establishing a National Price Supervision 
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Committee, supplemented on 19 October by a Price Control 
Committee. 

When one comes to consider how this new organisation 
worked, one finds that it certainly did not escape criticism, 
which in some cases went so far as to say that it did not work 
at all. History must be the judge; the present writer has 
neither the intention nor the means of passing judgment. 
It may, however, be noted that in May 1987 the stabilisation 
of wholesale and retail prices in the home market seemed to 
be in course of achievement. Retail prices in particular, the 
index of which (as compared with 100 in 1930, the last year 
of “ prosperity”) had risen from 74 to 85 between May and 
October 1936, and then to 94 in February 1937, after the 
devaluation, fell again and seemed to become stable at 92 
in April and May. A position of balance seemed to have been 
reached in the home market ; the cost of living appeared likely 
to remain 20 per cent. higher than in May 1936, and as the 
wages of most workers had increased to a greater extent during 
the 12 months under consideration, the purchasing power of the 
workers had been safeguarded and even appreciably increased. 
In the view of the popular coalition Government, that was one 
of the necessary conditions for a healthy economic situation. 

Unfortunately, another of the conditions of economic 
health had not yet been achieved in May 1937—approximate 
parity between French prices and world prices, which was 
essential for a revival of French foreign trade. Even in May 
1936, before the “experiment” began, the index of French 
retail prices (19830 = 100) calculated at its international (gold) 
value was 74, while the index of British prices was only 53 ; 
in September the corresponding figures were 80 and 57, and 
this handicap, which had increased from 21 to 23 points, was 
becoming more and more burdensome. The only possible solu- 
tion was devaluation. 

Devaluation was the only course open to a democratic 
Government which was opposed to autarky. No better explan- 
ation of this can be offered than a quotation from a speech 
made by the Minister of National Economy at the first meeting 
of the new National Economic Council, when he justified the 
policy of devaluation : 

To avoid devaluation, the Government would have had to employ 


means which harmonise neither with the needs of our economic system 
nor with the spirit of our people, nor with the nature of our political 
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system. A steadily increasing disparity between French prices and 
world prices was isolating our country and keeping foreign tourists 
away from France ; exporting was becoming daily more difficult. . . 
In order to protect its economic system France was obliged to build 
up an insurmountable wall of quotas to shut out foreign competition. 
Such a psd restricted credit and made it more costly ; it bolstered up 
unhealthy industries by artificial means ; it induced and perpetuated a 
rise in prices ; it lowered the standard of living of the nation. We 
certainly could have continued along these lines, but we should have 
had to follow them to their logical conclusion, establishing a rate of 
exchange which would have involved controlling the whole economic 
system. There can be no half measures in a dictatorship. 

The matter could not be expressed better. In October 
1936, therefore, the popular coalition Government devaluated 
French currency, and it may be thought that it did not go 
far enough in that direction. In September 1936, as has been 
mentioned, the gold value of retail prices in France and Great 
Britain was 80 and 57 respectively (1930 = 100); in April 
1937, six months after devaluation, the index figures stood 
at 64 and 57. The discrepancy had been greatly reduced but 
it still existed. In order to bring about absolute equality between 
the retail prices of the two countries, the rate of exchange 
for sterling would have had to stand at 124 instead of 111 
francs. It thus appeared that unless further devaluation on 
a more modest scale took place, prices, although stable within 
the country, could not be brought down to world parity. By 
May 1937 the price danger had been reduced substantially 


but it had not entirely disappeared. 


Measures to Promote Favourable Consequences 


In addition to the dangerous economic consequences which 
had to be forestalled or counteracted, there were also favour- 
able consequences which followed naturally from the normal 
application of the new social policy and which the Govern- 
ment obviously wished to encourage. Two in particular should 
be mentioned here: a policy of scientific management and a 
policy of public works. 


The new social policy had already increased and was likely 
to increase still further the consuming power of the masses. 
Normally this power could not be exercised except by an increase 
in the production of goods at the lowest possible prices. It 
has already been pointed out that low prices were also necessary 
for the revival of foreign trade. For a country in which hours 
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of work had been reduced as they had been in France, the only 
solution was to lower the cost of production, or at least to keep 
it at as lowa figure as possible. The cost of production comprises 
three main elements: wages, which had just been increased 
and which there could be no question of reducing, since the 
increase was one of the fundamental points in the new social 
policy ; overhead expenses of all kinds; and the cost of raw 
materials. The cost of the last named was higher in France 
than in other countries of a similar economic standard because 
of defects in commercial organisation; overhead expenses 
were also higher because of the absence of scientific manage- 
ment. Both these defects were due mainly to the fact that 
industrial production in France is largely in the hands of small- 
scale undertakings and organised on an individualistic basis. 

The only possible solution was to reduce these two items 
in the cost of production by organising production itself, by 
rationalising the methods of purchasing raw materials and 
selling the manufactured products, by standardising production 
and encouraging mass production, by introducing specialisation 
in undertakings so as to avoid any undue subdivision of orders, 
and by selecting and making better known the best methods 
of internal management. This was a difficult task in a country 
in which there are so many industrial employers imbued with 
a spirit of individualism and in which handicrafts are still 
very much alive. It was a task that could not be carried out 
in a day, or even in a year. 

The Government set out to deal with this problem. A 
scientific management department was set up in the Ministry 
of National Economy, not with the intention of forcing employ- 
ers to adopt any practice (it had neither the desire nor the 
power to do so), but in order to promote by the spread of 
knowledge and by co-ordination the adoption of the various 
measures mentioned above. This department was not organised 
and able to begin its activity until the first months of 1937, 
and is therefore still in its early days. But it has survived the 
Ministry which established it. Its work lies in the future. 
It has before it an immense task that will require considerable 
time, but it can do much to ensure the success of the new social 
policy. For that, however, it requires the active collaboration 
of all concerned. 


In order to facilitate the re-engagement of unemployed 
workers and provide the recovery process with that “ starter ” 
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of which Albert Thomas used to speak, and in order to enable 
the country to adapt itself more easily to the social reforms, 
the first popular coalition Government intended to embark 
on a policy of extensive public works. It met with certain 
difficulties as regards both the scope and the method to be 
adopted for these works. 

The scope of the works was restricted by the fact that 
the Government could devote only 400 million francs to them 
in 1986 and the same amount in 1987. It is true that these 
are considerable sums, but it is doubtful whether they were 
sufficient to give the necessary impetus to economic activity. 
But it was the method more especially that weakened the 
stimulus. There were three possible programmes of public 
works: the Government might, bearing in mind more particu- 
larly the necessity for reducing unemployment, have restricted 
its programme to districts and industries in which unemploy- 
ment was most widespread; it might, on the other hand, 
have thought mainly of economic recovery and drawn up an 
intensive and carefully selected programme for the develop- 
ment of the national economic equipment ; or again, considering 
not so much home policy in general but rather the demands 
of local policy, it might have drawn up a varied programme of 
public works scattered over different parts of France, so that 
each district would have had a share in the credits allotted 
for this purpose. 

The Government would appear to have intended to combine 
the first two programmes, but it was obliged to fall back on 
the third. The 800 million francs voted for 1936 and 1937 
were distributed over 16 Government departments, together 
with the Prime Minister’s Department, and used for a variety 
of work over every part of France: industrial districts, agri- 
cultural districts, harbours, urban areas, and rural areas. 
It cannot of course be denied that even in this way public 
works created employment and proved useful. But the effect 
would have been quite different if these works had been more 
strictly localised and especially if more money had been avail- 
able. The General Confederation of Labour submitted to the 
Government a plan which would have required 10,000 million 
francs for its accomplishment; the Confederation suggested 
the means of finding the money, and a heated debate took place 
with regard to these suggestions. By that time the Govern- 
ment had decided to interrupt its programme of reform and 
did not think it desirable to consider these proposals. 
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If one considers carefully the reasons which compelled the 
first popular coalition Government to adopt a timid public 
works policy which was very little in keeping with its boldness 
in social legislation, one is led to the conclusion that the main 
reason was its armaments policy. It was obliged to issue a 
loan of 9,000 millions for supplementary expenditure for national 
defence, and felt unable to devote approximately the same 
sum or a slightly higher amount in one single year to so-called 
civil public works. Moreover, the departments interested in 
national defence urged—as was not surprising in the present 
state of Europe—that most of the so-called civil works should 
be capable of proving useful for national defence. Thus by 
force of circumstances over which it certainly had no control 
the Government was led to a policy quite different from that 
of public works on a large scale paying for themselves and so 
economic both in their purpose and in their effects. 

This throws an interesting light on certain remarks made 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Léon Blum, in an important speech 
delivered at Lyons early in 1937. He said that when disarma- 
ment was found to be possible the Governments would be 
obliged, in order to prevent the international unemployment 
to which it might give rise, to undertake simultaneously a 
policy of national and international public works, and that 
the orders and the employment involved should be distributed 
over the various countries of Europe in proportion to the 
extent to which the production of armaments had ceased and 
workers had consequently been dismissed. This is a wise and 
helpful suggestion which recalls the views expounded by Albert 
Thomas during the last two years of his life. It reveals one 
aspect of the antinomy of the large-scale production of arma- 
ments and profitable public works. Another aspect is revealed 
by the niggardly public works policy to which the popular 
coalition Government was obliged to resort between June 
1936 and June 1937. 


No attempt will be made in this article to analyse the whole 
of the economic activities of the first popular coalition Govern- 
ment. In so doing it would be necessary to deal at length with 
a variety of measures, only some of which will be mentioned 
briefly here : the assistance given to agricultural and distributive 
co-operative societies with a view to reducing the cost of living ; 
the organisation of the coal market; the codification of the 
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legislation and regulations for improving conditions in the 
wine market; the changes in the constitution of the Bank 
of France ; the Act concerning credit for commerce and industry ; 
and measures for the reduction of certain tariffs, the abolition 
of certain quotas, and the suspension of others. There is nothing 
in these measures that is in contradiction with the social policy 
of the Government. 

It is impossible, however, to overlook the fact that many 
critics—some of them within the ranks of the popular coalition— 
reproach the Government with having done less than it might 
have done to bring its economic policy into line with its social 
policy. There can be no doubt that the ideal is a parallel advance 
in the social, economic, and political fields. Having admitted 
the principle, however, one must not overlook the circumstances 
in which the first year of the French “ experiment ”’ was carried 
out. In the first place, the economic depression had not yet 
passed; and in the second place the Government in power 
was a Coalition and had to apply a programme in which the 
positive aspects, which were many and which in part have 
borne fruit, were accompanied by negative aspects, by which 
is meant that the Government could not introduce measures 
which were in accordance with the principles of some of the 
parties in power but were objected to by some of the other 
parties. 

In spite of these obstacles it would seem true to say that 
the economic programme of the year might have been developed 
more boldly and more rapidly but for one extremely serious 
obstacle which became increasingly important during the year. 
The revival of business was hampered by the financial deficit. 
This was accentuated by a withdrawal of capital, which has 
been estimated at not less than 30,000 million francs. The 
necessity for repayment of debts amounting to 9,000 million 
francs was also a factor of importance. Nevertheless, this 
last item of expenditure had been foreseen, and it may be 
hoped that the flight of capital will not continue indefinitely. 
At the same time, however, the national resources were very 
seriously depleted—and there is no reason to think that it 
will be the last time—by the 9,000 millions of supplementary 
expenditure on national defence. The probable influence of 
this on the public works policy of the Government has already 
been seen. It may be presumed to have exercised the same 
influence on the whole economic and social policy. Some will 
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argue that an armaments policy encourages certain branches 
of production and reduces unemployment ; but the production 
in question is not economic and the engagement of workers 
for it deprives peace industries of many of their skilled workers. 
To build a machine means creating fresh opportunities of 
employment ; the same cannot be said of making cannon. 
The menace of growing instability in Europe, for which the 
policy of the popular coalition was in no way responsible, greatly 
increased the difficulties in the way of its economic programme. 
For several years back the Director of the International Labour 
Office has constantly repeated in his annual report to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference that peace is an essential condition 
for any progressive social policy and that the spirit of war is 
its worst enemy. The first year of the French “ experiment ” 
is a further illustration of this truth. 


SociAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Any study, however brief, of the first year of the French 
“ experiment ” would be incomplete if no reference were made 
to certain striking effects which it has had on the structure of 
French society and the rhythm of its development. Two of 
these effects are particularly noteworthy : the progress of trade 
unionism and the linking up of social policy in the colonies with 
that of the mother country. 


Progress of Trade Unionism 


There can be no doubt that the first popular coalition 
Government intended not only to promote trade unionism and 
to rejoice in its progress, but also to give it a share in governing 
the economic and social life of the nation. This is proved by the 
use to which the new National Economic Council was put. 
The following passage from the speech of the Minister of National 
Economy already cited is a striking illustration of this : 


The economic revolution, which involved the concentration of 
industry, capital, and human labour, has brought about a revival of 
intense corporative life. Occupational groups have been set up having 
no connection with political groups. As the public authorities hesi- 
tated either to recognise or to oppose these “4 they developed 
outside the framework of the State and more or less ignored by it. 
But economic matters are so closely linked with social matters that 
a powerful anarchical trade union movement must necessarily gain a 
hearing from the elected Government, indirectly influence it, and 
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interfere with the free play of its institutions. In establishing the 
National Economic Council, Parliament . . . intended to bring the 
State into closer touch with the rhythm of modern life and to ree 
the future relationship between the body politic and economic forces. 

. . . Although the associations of employers and workers must 
remain distinct, there should be a joint organisation for bringing them 
together and regulating their activities. If this is not done the stronger 

y wins an undeserved victory in industrial disputes ; such a victory 
is only provisional and fosters a spirit of warfare within the occupation 
and of insecurity in society as a whole. There can be no peace or 

rosperity without labour law which recognises occupations as 
efinite organised groups and as genuine public institutions. 

Thus France is not content to promote and encourage trade 
unionism, but associates it in the working of the State. The 
application of this doctrine coincided with a quite unprecedented 
development of trade unionism in France. 

The most remarkable developments took place among the 
workers’ organisations and especially within the General 
Confederation of Labour. During the first six months in which 
the popular coalition Government held office the membership 
of the Confederation was almost quadrupled, as is shown by 
the table on the following page. 

Between April and December 1936 the membership of 
the General Confederation of Labour increased from 1,165,265 
to 4,814,740. By now it must have passed the 5,000,000 mark. 
It is one of the most powerful workers’ organisations in the world. 
It is not only numerically strong but also universal in its compo- 
sition, which at the present time reflects very faithfully (except 
in the case of agriculture, which is still inadequately organised) 
the composition of the French labour world. During this year 
of extraordinary growth the membership of all the federations 
affiliated to the General Confederation of Labour increased 
substantially. But whereas the increase in the more powerful 
and older organisations, such as those of railwaymen, civil 
servants, printers, public employees, post office employees, 
and transport workers, might be considered normal in view of the 
development of social policy during the same period, other federa- 
tions (some of which represented occupations of fundamental 
importance) developed from a more or less skeleton formation 
to remarkable power. In a few months the membership of the 
Building Federation increased sevenfold; the Federations of 
Salaried Employees and Textile Workers eightfold ; the Federa- 
tion of Clothing Workers tenfold ; the Federations of Metal and 
Paper Workers elevenfold ; the Federations of the Food and 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR AND ITS 
AFFILIATED FEDERATIONS IN APRIL AND DECEMBER 1936 


Membership 


April 1936 * | December 1936 


Agriculture 12,000 160,000 
Food and drink trades 25,000 300,000 
Building 60,000 450,000 
Jewellery 2,000 11,300 
Wood workers 5,000 60,000 
Pottery, ete. 4,000 32,500 
Hat makers 5,800 10,200 
Railwaymen 165,000 286,000 
Hairdressers 4,000 20,000 
Hides and skins 16,000 80,000 
Draughtsmen and technicians 800 50,000 
Light and power 38,500 70,000 
Salaried employees 24,800 200,000 
Government employees 42,000 59,000 
Hoop-iron workers 515 740 
Clothing 10,350 100,000 
Chemicals 6,000 150,000 
Printing 25,000 45,000 
Seamen 18,000 31,000 
Metal workers 60,000 700,000 
Paper and cardboard 4,000 55,000 
Pharmaceutical workers 4,000 138,000 
Dockers 25,000 100,000 
Postal, telegraph, and telephone 

workers 75,000 90,000 
Public services and health services 102,000 155,000 
Miners, etc. 90,000 250,000 
Theatrical workers 8,000 12,000 
8,000 10,000 
47,000 375,000 

1,500 15,000 
53,000 150,000 
3,000 34,000 
Public officials (including teachers) 220,000 240,000 


Total 1,165,265 4,314,740 


Drink Trades and the Wood Industry twelvefold ; the member- 
ship of the Federation of Chemical Workers rose to 25 times the 
former figure and that of the Federation of Draughtsmen and 
Technical Workers to 72 times, increasing from 800 to 50,000. 
The General Confederation of Labour has its economic service, 
its legal service, its newspaper, its publishing office, and its 
Labour Institute, which is practically a workers’ university. It 
is one of the dominant factors in the social life of France in 1987. 

It is true that the Confederation has not a monopoly of trade 
union organisation, nor does it claim any monopoly either in 
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recruiting or in action. Other trade union organisations exist, 
one of the most important being the Confederation of Christian 
Workers, which has several hundred thousand members. But 
it cannot be denied that the General Confederation of Labour 
is at present by far “the most representative ’’ organisation 
on the workers’ side. 

In the case of the employers, the General Confederation of 
French Employers has rightly been recognised by the Ministry 
of Labour as the most representative organisation. There is 
every reason to believe that the events of the last twelve months 
have increased its membership as they have stimulated its 
activity. So far, however, it would not appear to have 
succeeded in enrolling all French employers, or in securing their 
active collaboration. There are in France some 4,000,000 
employers with medium or small-scale undertakings, and their 
individualistic spirit is well known and has been expressed 
frankly until quite recent times. That period would seem to 
have passed and the trend in favour of organisation is becoming 
stronger. How and when it will triumph and reach completion 
is a question for the future. In any case, in this field as else- 
where it may be said that the existence of such an organisation 
is in line with the spirit of the “ experiment ”’, even if at the 
outset it had to organise itself in opposition. As Government 
spokesmen have said, any organised, representative, and active 
trade association will be given a hearing by the public authorities. 


Participation of the Colonies in Social Policy 


The colonial empire of France is vast and varied. Parts 
of it are inhabited not only by French and European settlers 
but also by Native peoples with ancient civilisation, customs, 
and social constitution. In others, the Natives are in a backward 
state and require enlightened guidance from the mother country 
in establishing a conscious social order. In both types of colonial 
possessions, dawning aspirations towards a modern type of social 
life have been noted in the last few years. There are now many 
persons scattered throughout these colonies who have been 
in direct contact with France, many of them having spent 
the years of their intellectual development there, and they wish 
their own countries to share the privileges enjoyed by the French 
people, even if those privileges have to be adapted in some 
measure to local customs. When the first popular coalition 
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Government came into power, great hopes were awakened 
among the Native peoples of the colonies. 

The Government recognised this fact. From the very 
beginning of its existence it obviously wished to enabie the 
French colonies to take part in its social programme. The 
Minister of the Colonies twice visited West and Equatorial 
Africa. Senator Justin Godart, French Government represen- 
tative on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, was entrusted with a mission of enquiry in the Asiatic 
and Pacific colonies, with instructions to study the social 
position of the Natives and the improvements that were required. 
A Commission of Enquiry was also set up to consider the needs 
and legitimate aspirations of the peoples in colonies, protec- 
torates, and mandated territories. It had to study the existing 
situation in those territories and the means to be adopted for 
securing the intellectual progress and the economic, political, 
and social development of the inhabitants under the best 
possible conditions. 

The Government did not wait for the results of these enqui- 
ries before beginning its work of extending and adapting the 
social legislation of the mother country to workers in the 
colonies. It would require a separate article, which may one 
day appear in these pages, to give a full account of this work. 
It must suffice to mention a few typical measures. 

In Indo-China a Decree was passed on 15 August 1936 
regulating the free labour of the Natives, with special reference 
to the employment of women and children, who may no longer 
be employed on underground work. In October a further Decree 
reduced hours of work, abolished night work for women and 
children, and introduced holidays with pay. In December a 
third Decree was passed containing a complete Labour Code for 
Native workers, with rules as liberal as those in force in France 
with regard to apprenticeship ; it prohibited forced labour as a 
general rule and established collective agreements, the minimum 
wage principle, etc. 

In West Africa, a Decree of 21 August 1936 deals with 
responsibility for industrial accidents, and a Decree of 22 Sep- 
tember provides protection for women and children, regulates 
contracts of employment, and extends to Native workers, with 
certain adaptations, the French legislation of 1884 and 1920 
concerning trade union organisation. 

In the older colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
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Reunion, and New Caledonia, three Decrees of 14 December 
1986 introduced, with adaptations, the provisions of the June 
legislation concerning the 40-hour week, holidays with pay, and 
collective agreements. 

Other provisions were introduced in French India and in 
Somaliland. In Equatorial Africa and Madagascar, local 
committees are bringing the labour regulations of 1922 and 
1926 respectively into line with modern requirements. 

Three International Labour Conventions—prohibiting the 
employment of women and children at night and the use of 
white lead—which have been applied since 1933 in Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Reunion, are now being considered with a view 
to their application in other colonies. Quite recently also the 
Government ratified the Forced Labour Convention.' 

The work is not yet finished, but it is well on the way and 
substantial progress was made during the year. There is reason 
to believe that in future the 100,000,000 inhabitants of the 
French Empire, whether in the home country or in other 
territories, will all share the same social conditions, with such 
adaptations as are necessary but with only the strict minimum 
of adaptation. 

* « 

Such are the main features of the social achievements of the 
first popular coalition Government, their characteristics, and 
their economic consequences. 

It accomplished social progress, and there can be no doubt 
that the standard reached will be maintained. There may be 
some adjustments in the future, for social life moves on and 
cannot remain unchanged ; there may have to be modifica- 
tions in certain parts of the legislation, and perhaps even com- 
promises, but the work will certainly be carried on. It must 
be pointed out once again that the first popular coalition pro- 
gramme provides only a limited and provisional solution for 
the fundamental problem of unemployment, and that the prob- 
lems of retiring allowances and the organisation of placing 
have scarcely been touched. Moreover, voices—and authori- 


? This occurred a few days after the author had completed his first article. 
It was a first step towards fulfilling the hope that had been expressed in the con- 
clusion of that article. There is every reason to believe that this will not be the 
only point on which these hopes will be fulfilled. Proposals for the ratification 
of four Conventions concerning social insurance have recently been added to 
those already before Parliament. 
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tative ones—are not lacking within the coalition itself which 
demand that a second programme be drawn up, even though 
the date at which its application can begin must still be left 
doubtful. 

For the moment the second popular coalition Government 
has called a halt. But it is not inactive ; it is at present busily 
concerned with financial problems which, in spite of what has 
been said, would not appear to be insoluble if there is a spirit 
of good will in every quarter, and their solution will benefit 
everyone. But the task cannot be merely one of finance. Two 
questions at least call for the attention of the Government 
and must be solved in the near future if, as it says and believes, 
it wishes the “ experiment ”’ to continue and to succeed. These 
questions are labour questions and reference has already been 
made to them : to-morrow, as in the past, the Government will 
have to provide employment, more especially by means of an 
extensive and well-thought-out programme of public works, 
and also to increase production, more particularly by a gradual 
organisation of labour and industry. 


The Elimination of Seasonal Fluctuations 
in the Building Industry 


by 


Horst MENDERSHAUSEN, 
Lecturer in Statistics, Geneva University. 


The question of seasonal fluctuations in the building industry 
has already been the subject of articles in this Review, both from 
the statistical standpoint and from the special point of view of the 
organisation of winter building as a remedy for unemployment. 
In the following article the author undertakes a somewhat more 
thorough study of these fluctuations on the basis of the available 
statistics. 

Illustrating his argument by the results of enquiries addressed 
directly to contractors’ and building workers’ organisations and 
architects, he examines the obstacles which have prevented a reduc- 
tion of seasonal fluctuations. He describes the technical and 
economic problems involved and shows the difficulties in the way 
of their solution. His conclusion is that it will not be possible to 
eliminate seasonal fluctuations except by putting into practice 
a whole series of technical and economic changes in the material 
conditions of work and the organisation of the building industry, 
so as to bring about a more uniform distribution of orders throughout 


the year. 


THE PROBLEM OF SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


HE amplitude of the cyclical fluctuations which have affected 
industry in almost every country during the last few years 
has shifted interest away from seasonal variations of employ- 
ment. Recently Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
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United States of America, again drew attention to the seasonal 
fluctuations in industrial employment and included measures 
for their prevention in his economic programme. The fact that 
the problem has again been raised in one of the economically 
most advanced countries of the world suggests the necessity of 
considering the present significance of seasonal fluctuations in 
Europe. 

In every country, building is one of the outstanding seasonal 
industries, and the importance of seasonal fluctuations in this 
industry is due both to their amplitude and to the number 
of workers involved.! Special attention has therefore been paid, 
and rightly so, to seasonal variations in building activity. 
The movement in favour of rationalisation in the United States 
led to enquiries into the losses caused by the seasonal character 
of the building industry.” 

It was largely in view of these losses that, even in 1930, the 
building industry could be described as one of the worst managed 
industries in the United States. These losses fall primarily 
on the contractors, the workers, the firms supplying builders’ 
materials, the customers, and the ultimate consumers of the 
products of the building industry. The amount of the seasonal 
losses cannot be fixed with any degree of accuracy. In Germany, 
however, Mr. F. Schmidt, Ministerial Counsellor, estimated 
in 1929 that the number of working hours lost during a normal 
winter was about 700 million in the building industry and 200 
million in the building materials industry. Mr. L. W. Wallace, 
a former Secretary of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies, thinks that the accumulated amount of these losses 
is considerably greater than that of the losses due to cyclical 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, Nos. 1-3, Jan.-March 1929: 
“ Seasonal Unemployment in the Building Industry in Certain European Coun- 
tries’, by L. Herscu. 

2 FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING Societies: Waste in Industry. 
Washington, 1921. THe Prestmpent’s CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT : Seas- 
onal Operations in the Construction Industries. New York, 1924. Unrrep States, 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR : “ Causes of Seasonal Fluctuations in the Construction 
Industries *’, in Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1931. 

3 W. Haser: Industrial Relations in the Building Industry. Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1930. 

4 Address delivered at the Technical Conference of the German Research 
Society for Efficiency in Building and Housing Activities (Reichsforschungs- 
gesellschaft fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit im Bau- und Wohnungswesen ), Berlin, 1929. 
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fluctuations 1, although the latter are more spectacular. As 
President of the American Construction Council, Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt once described the levelling out of seasonal 
activity as “one of the surest steps towards permanent pros- 
perity ”’.? 

In contrast to this, the view widely held in Western Europe 
that the off-season in the building industry should be treated 
as a holiday period is astounding. And as a matter of fact 
there is no demand for such a holiday from most of the under- 
takings, even in that part of the world, and in particular not 
from the workers. 

American investigations, and especially the report on 
Seasonal Operations, led to the conclusion that the costly insta- 
bility of building activity was due to social habits rather than to 
insuperable climatic difficulties. A campaign was then started 
by research centres, contractors and their associations, workers’ 
organisations, and Government departments, the object being 
chiefly to persuade customers, whether public or private, that 
winter building is both cheap and sound, and also to convince 
individual contractors of the merits of the new technical pro- 


cesses of winter building.* The ultimate aim was to spread 
the building season over the whole year. The movement was 
also taken up in Europe, e.g. in the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. 
Attempts have been made for some fifteen years to reduce 
seasonal fluctuations in the building industry, and the time has 
come to consider how far such attempts have been successful. 


THE TREND OF SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS SINCE THE WAR 


In order to determine the trend of seasonal fluctuations 
since the war, the writer investigated thirteen series of monthly 
unemployment figures for the building industry or for individual 
occupations belonging to the industry. Several countries were 
selected in order to separate the factors common to all the series 


1 M. T. Waccaman, in Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1922. Cf. also G. Kunin, 
in Magazin der Wirtschaft, 1930, No. 22, and C. SaunpERs : Seasonal Variations 
in Employment (London, 1936). 

2 Concrete Information, Sept. 1935. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1931 : 
“ Winter Building as a Remedy for Unemployment ”, by Dr. Ernst Bernuarp. 
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from those due to special social and natural conditions, and 
eventually to determine the latter factors separately. Care was 
taken that the investigations should first bear on countries with 
similar climatic and technical conditions. In addition to great 
industrial countries—Great Britain and Germany—preference 
was given to small countries with relatively homogeneous 
climatic conditions. The United States was considered for pur- 
poses of comparison. For the European countries, the best 
statistical material available consisted of the series of per- 
centages of workers unemployed. These series were utilised 
for Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark.? 

The series for the European countries do not give an accurate 
measure of fluctuations in building output, or even in the level 
of employment in the industry, for the following reasons : (1) the 
number of workers covered is usually limited ; (2) the weighting 
of the occupational and local sub-groups is not always constant 
throughout the period considered (in the case of the occupational 
series, this applies only to the local sub-groups); (8) in many 
cases the figures apply only to one particular date ; and (4) no 
allowance is made for the intensity of work and the length 
of the working day. They do, however, afford a good approxi- 
mation to the problem considered. 

In the absence of any satisfactory statistics of employment 
for most of the countries, the best index of employment that 
could be found was the percentage of workers who are “ not 
unemployed ”, ”, To the extent that workers who are de facto 
not in employment are not shown as unemployed in the sta- 
tistics (the sick, the “ invisible ” unemployed), the employment 
figures are too high. This, however, would probably hardly 
affect the seasonal movement which is here in question. This 
movement is illustrated in figures 1 to 13. 


1 The statistical data investigated and the methods of treatment applied for 
this enquiry are described in the Appendix. 
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FIGURES 1-18. AVERAGE SEASONAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
DIFFERENT PERIODS 
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It appears from these diagrams that, far from diminishing, 
the average range of the seasonal fluctuations in each of the 
five European countries considered has increased between the 
first and the second post-war periods. So far as can be observed, 
the range seems also to have increased between the war period 
and the first post-war period. As compared with the yearly 
average level of employment, there have recently been more 
workers employed in summer and fewer in winter than in the 
first post-war period. During the months between the busy 
and slack seasons, there has not in general been any substantial 
change, except in Belgium, where there seems now to be a ten- 
dency for seasonal fluctuations to take place somewhat later. 
Otherwise there is a striking resemblance in the form of the 
average seasonal indexes for both periods. We also see that 
during the war the seasonal fluctuations of building activity 
in Great Britain and Germany were very slight. 

Figures 8 to 13 show the same increase of the seasonal 
fluctuations in two of the most important occupational groups, 
those of bricklayers and painters, with the exception of Danish 
bricklayers, whose employment since the war has been a little 
more regular. 

The increasing range of the seasonal fluctuations is also 
apparent from the figures for the total seasonal deviation, 
calculated as the sum of the twelve monthly deviations (irre- 
spective of their sign) from the yearly average. 


TABLE I. TOTAL SEASONAL DEVIATION OF EMPLOYMENT (/e) AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THE YEARLY AVERAGE 


Country and group War period —— emg 


Great Britain J 23.2 43.8 
Bricklayers - 11.2 46.2 
Painters 89.8 135.4 

Germany 110.6 251.0 
Bricklayers 126.2 308.2 
Painters 87.8 204.0 

Denmark 179.4 191.8 
Bricklayers d 277.0 247.2 
Painters 278.2 303.0 
Copenhagen 101.0 106.1 
Provinces 223.8 238.1 

Netherlands 83.6 127.6 

Belgium 54.8 99.6 


United States : 
All building contracts 98 
Residential contracts 157 


(1) 
(2) 1 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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The seasonal deviation increased most in Great Britain 
and Germany and rather less in Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark. In Great Britain it nearly doubled between the first 
and second post-war periods, and in Germany it more than 
doubled. To judge from diagrams, there seems to have been 
an increase in various other countries. 

In the United States, there has been a slight increase in 
the fluctuations of residential contracts, but a decrease in those of 
building contracts as a whole. The real significance of the changes 
observed is, however, doubtful owing to the extension of the 
Dodge statistics from 1932 onwards to include alterations, 
repairs, and small building contracts. A detailed analysis of the 
development in the United States is beyond the scope of the 
present article ; here it must suffice to say that seasonal fluc- 
tuations in building contracts are still very considerable. This 
applies specially to residential contracts, which show increasing 
seasonal deviations. 

In the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, seasonal fluctuations seem 
to have decreased considerably. Whereas from 1929 to 1931 
an average of about 9 per cent. of the building operations for 
each year were carried out during the first quarter (which 
includes the coldest months of the year), the proportion for the 
years 1982 and 1933 was about 20 per cent.1. The figures in 
table II, communicated by the union of building workers in 
the heavy industry of central and southern U.S.S.R., are al 
of interest. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF BUILDING WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 
(Thousands) 


First quarter | Second quarter 


So far as the figures for 1928 and 1934 are comparable, 
they show a considerable change. In the second and third 
quarters (the building season) of 1928 the number of workers 


1 S. GrnsBEerG, in Planovoye Khosiaistvo, 1934, Nos. 8-9. 


Year | | Fourth quarter 
1928 353.0 599.9 911.3 717.9 
| 1934 2,007.0 2,305.5 2,227.1 2,105.8 
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employed was 170 and 258 per cent. respectively of the figure 
for the first quarter; in 1934 the corresponding percentages 
were only 115 and 111 respectively. There is now hardly any 
difference in the degree of employment as between the first, 
second and third quarters. To judge from the size of these 
numbers, the figures cover practically all the workers employed 
in the building industry of the U.S.S.R. 

Before we can investigate why seasonal fluctuations have 
increased in the other countries and decreased in the U.S.S.R. 
we must consider more carefully whether the development 
deduced from a comparison of two or at most three periods is 
due to gradual or sudden structural changes or tosome temporary 
departure from the rule as a consequence, say, of climatic 
conditions or the business cycle. 


The Influence of Climate and of the Business Cycle 


With a view to determining the influence of climatic condi- 
tions and of the business cycle, the movements of the seasonal 
indexes since the war in the United Kingdom, Germany, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Belgium were analysed for each 
month from year to year. No trend was observed in the seasonal 
indexes, but fluctuations which corresponded to those of other 
phenomena. For instance, a distinct parallelism was found to 
exist between the seasonal decrease in the degree of employment 
during the winter months and the prevailing temperature during 
those months. There was dlso a definite relation to the average 
level of employment throughout the year, i.e. the level determined 
by the business cycle. In years when business was bad in the 
building industry, the seasonal decrease in employment during 
the winter months and the seasonal increase in the summer 
months were particularly striking. In years when business 
was good, on the contrary, the seasonal variations were less 
marked. Further, during the first months of the summer there 
were signs of a reaction to abnormal temperature conditions 
in the preceding winter months. A cold winter with a low level 
of employment was often followed by relatively high employment 
figures in May and June, and vice versa for mild winters. These 
provisional observations confirm the hypothetical relation 
between these various phenomena. The dependance of seasonal 
fluctuations in the building industry on climate is well known. 
Winter temperature affects building activity in various ways. 
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During a severe winter the building industry is faced with more 
serious technical and economic difficulties than during a mild 
one. Apart from temperature, rain or snowfall also seems likely 
to affect employment. It may be assumed that the influence 
of rain or snowfall on employment is more considerable when 
combined with a low temperature, as in winter. 

It also seems reasonable that seasonal fluctuations should 
be influenced by business conditions in the building industry. 
Seasonal fluctuations take place in employment because con- 
tractors engage or dismiss workers at certain seasons. However 
true it may be that climatic conditions provide the occasion 
for these measures, they are none the less taken only on economic 
grounds. The fact that it is technically possible to carry out 
building operations in winter is now common knowledge. The 
only point in dispute is whether such building is economically 
practicable. If, however, winter building is an economic problem, 
then clearly the state of trade, which influences all the contrac- 
tors’ and customers’ decisions, must also affect the decision 
whether building operations shall be carried out in winter or 
not.! 

On this hypothesis, the writer investigated the relation 
between the monthly seasonal indexes of employment, business 
conditions in the building industry, and, for the winter months, 
the temperature and rain or snowfall. The investigation was 
partly statistical and partly directed to concrete facts. 

The statistical investigation showed that, after allowance 
had been made for business conditions and temperature, seasonal 
fluctuations in the post-war period no longer showed a tendency 
to increase. The increase observed when the average seasonal 
fluctuations during the two post-war periods are compared 
must therefore not be regarded as structural, but rather as a 
passing variation due to cyclical ¢onditions and temperature. 
As will be seen, the conditions prevailing during the war were 
similar to those of a boom ; this is presumably the reason why 
the seasonal fluctuations at that time were abnormally small. 
During the second post-war period, business conditions— 
considered from the quantitative standpoint—were much 
more unfavourable than during the first. For instance, the 
1930-1988 depression was considerably more acute than that of 
1921-1922 or the depression attending the German stabilisation 


1 See below, p. 192. 
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in 1923-1924. The more pronounced seasonal fluctuations in 
employment in the second post-war period are mainly due to 
this fact, and in a lesser degree to temperature and perhaps 
to other hitherto disregarded factors such as changes in the 
proportions of different kinds of building or in the number 
of undertakings of different sizes. It is of course impossible to 
be sure whether the increase in seasonal fluctuations can really 
be described as temporary. That will depend, so far as the 
factors considered in the statistical investigation are concerned, 
i.e. business conditions in the building industry and weather, 
on what the weather conditions are in future winters ; whether 
the revival of building activity in some countries, such as Great 
Britain, continues ; and lastly, and most important, whether 
the building depression which has lately afflicted many other 
countries comes to an end. 


It should be pointed out that concurrently with the British 
building boom, seasonal fluctuations in employment in the 
building industry have decreased as compared with the levels 
reached during the depression and have again approached the 


average. 


FIGURE 14. UNITED KINGDOM: SEASONAL INDEXES FOR JANUARY 
(CORRECTED FOR TEMPERATURE) IN RELATION TO BUSINESS CONDITIONS ! 


22 2 26 $28 #30 $32 $34 


————.. Seasonal indexes for January corrected for temperature. 
pveeceseneene Employment in relation to business conditions. 


+ This diagram shows by way of example the seasonal indexes, corrected for temperature, 
for January during the post-war period and the values of employment in relation to business 
conditions, for the corresponding period, multiplied by the coefficient of regression. The zero 

coincides with the average for both series. The deviations (+ 2, — 2, etc.) represent, 
for the first series, percentages of the annual average employment, and for the second, percent- 
ages of employment in general. The break in the two curves connects the 1920 with the 1922 
series. For Great Britain the calculations do not cover the month of January 1921 for the year 
running from October 1920 to September 1921, since in this year the curve of employment was 
exceptionally irregular. Since 1930, as the depression proceeded, the index for January was 
increasingly low (that is, seasonal unemployment increased). The indices for 1934-1935 since 
the building boom began were again slightly below the average level, while similarly employment 
in relation to business conditions had not yet returned to the post-war average. The seasonal 
indices for the other months show a similar tendency, except in the case of the summer months, 
where there is an opposite trend in the indices. 


Since there is not likely to be any substantial change in 
climate so far as the future can be foreseen (although meteorol- 
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ogists predict that for a long time to come the temperature in 
winter will be increasingly mild), the trend of seasonal fluctua- 
tions will depend largely on business conditions. It may, however, 
as will be seen later, be influenced in a decisive way by structural. 
alterations in the building trade (technical improvements, and 
changes in the organisation of the industry and of the building 
market). Disregarding future developments for the time being, 
it may be said that so far, during the post-war period, no 
permanent change either way has been noticeable in the degree 
of seasonal fluctuations, but they become more acute when the 
building industry is depressed. 

This does not apply to the U.S.S.R. Though the available 
statistical material would not suffice for a comparable analysis 
of the trend in that country, it may be affirmed that the decrease 
in seasonal fluctuations between 1928 and 1984, mentioned 
above, was not due to changes in temperature, since in both 
those years winter temperatures were much the same.! The 
increased building activity reflected in the substantial rise in the 
number of workers between 1928 and 1984 may well have had 
the same effect as good business conditions in capitalist countries. 
Whether the decrease in seasonal fluctuations has come to stay, 
whether it will persist if there is a change in the average activity 
of the industry throughout the year, or whether it will vary 
irrespective of that average, can be determined only in the 
light of further experience. 


REASONS FOR THE STRUCTURAL STABILITY OF SEASONAL 
FLUCTUATIONS 


What are the factors which, in the other countries, make for 
the stability of seasonal fluctuations in spite of attempts to level 
them out, and what are the factors which cause these fluctuations 
to vary in the course of the business cycle ? These two questions 
lead up to the second part of the investigation, which dealt with 
the experience gained in this field by those directly concerned 
with the building industry (contractors and their customers, 
workers, architects, and the building materials industry). An 
attempt was made to complete the available material by an 
international enquiry. Thanks to the support given by the 
International Labour Office and the ready response of many 


Cf. also GrnsBere, loc. cit., p. 61. 
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individuals invited to supply information, a great many inte- 
resting facts and views were collected. A questionnaire on the 
subject of seasonal unemployment in the building industry 
was prepared, comprising 18 questions, classified under four 
headings (views of contractors, customers, and workers, and 
general opinions), so as to cover the whole ground. This ques- 
tionnaire was sent to contractors’ and workers’ associations, 
architects, and various institutions, in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, the U.S.S.R., 
and other countries. Direct enquiries were made in a few of the 
building undertakings in Geneva. In this way information was 
obtained from five contractors’ organisations, seven trade 
unions, five architects, two building research centres, two 
associations in the building materials industry, one cement 
factory, and seven Geneva building undertakings. Some of 
this information has been used in the following pages. 

Where must we look for the causes which prevent the decrease 
of seasonal fluctuations ? Has there been no improvement in 
the technique of winter building, or does building cease in winter 
because it is uneconomic, and if so why is it uneconomic ? 


The Technical Problem 


Consideration may first be given to the technical aspect of 
the problem. The technique of winter building must seek to 
counteract the influence of climate on the industry. So far as 
building takes place in the open, it is affected by temperature, 
rainfall, and wind. Low temperatures, especially below freez- 
ing point, are detrimental to building. They hinder the 
workers both directly (through the effects of frost on the 
ground, scaffolding, and ropes, the difficulty of handling icy 
tools, and general discomfort), and indirectly (thick clothing 
hampering movements). Strong winds and rain or snowfall 
have similar effects when combined with a low temperature. 
Wind makes work difficult on high steel scaffolding. Rain soaks 
the ground and is thus detrimental to excavation. Moreover, 
climatic conditions affect building materials as well. When the 
temperature is low, mortar and cement take a long time to set. 
Concrete exposed to frost before it has hardened does not 
solidify properly afterwards. Rainfall and excessive damp 
prevent masonry and cement from drying. The presence of 
water in these building materials exposes them to the adverse 
effects of low temperatures. Stucco and thin layers of cement 
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are even more likely to deteriorate in cold weather and rain than 
compact masses. For similar reasons, house painting is also 
difficult in winter. Even work done inside the building and under 
cover is affected by weather conditions unless the building 
is weather-proof and capable of being heated ; the weather may 
also indirectly hinder the inside work by causing the stoppage 
of outdoor operations. The fact that days are short in winter 
is another obstacle placed by nature in the way of building 
operations. 

Climatic difficulties could in theory be overcome in two 
ways : (1) by measures to facilitate the execution of traditional 
building operations in winter, and (2) by transforming the 
operations so as to make them independent of the weather. 

In practice both these courses have been adopted. Ways 
have been devised of eliminating the effects of frost and rain- 
fall either in the building yard as a whole or at individual 
working points. Attempts have also been made to effect a 
radical change in the traditional building processes. The 
traditional method is to construct the sections of the building in 
the yard along with the building itself. In brick or cement build- 
ing, the various sections (walls, beams, ceilings, etc.) are made, 
during the building process, with bricks, mortar, timber, cement, 
sand, gravel, and water. Water plays an important part in these 
operations. As we have seen, however, it is the use of water in 
the open air that makes building materials particularly liable 
to deteriorate at low temperatures. This can be avoided by 
having large sections of buildings manufactured in workshops. 
The building yard then becomes an assembly point where stand- 
ardised finished sections which have been mass-produced in 
factories are put together.!| Manufactured cement beams and 
walls, steel girders and beams, slabs for filling in steel frame- 
works, bridge sections, etc., are not liable to damage by frost, and 
their use practically removes all climatic difficulties of a material 
kind.?- This is particularly true of building with steel frame- 
works, since no masonry or concrete is required for the skeletion. 
Moreover, with steel frameworks the building can quickly be 


1 Cf., for Germany, Reports of the Reichsforschungsgeselischaft, supplements 
4 and 7, Berlin, 1929 ; for the U.S.S.R., Zement, April 1931, and Beton und Eisen, 
June 1934. 

2 Cf. the evidence given by the architects B. Taur and W. Grorius before the 
Committee of Enquiry on German Industry and Trade (Auschuss zur Unter- 
suchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der Deutschen Wirtschaft), in 
Der Deutsche Wohnungsbau, Berlin, 1931. 
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made weather-proof without much expense. In timber work, 
methods have long been applied which, by avoiding the use of 
water, are comparatively independent of frosts. Modern tech- 
nique has improved on the earlier methods and brought them 
up to date by introducing the mass production of sections and 
the use of light concrete slabs, etc. It may also be noted that 
the concrete manufacturing industry is able to supply not only 
more uniform concrete at lower prices than in the past but also 
heated concrete in winter. 

Systematic application of these technical improvements 
would no doubt revolutionise the building industry as a whole 
and increase the importance of the building materials industry. 
The industrial revolution has only just begun in building and 
is still in its initial stage.1 It raises serious issues, especially for 
skilled workers. 

Considerable progress has already been made in building 
technique. No country reported that building in winter was 
technically impossible. Contractors referred to the difficulties 
with which the workers are faced in winter and in rainy weather. 
The workers, however, stated that building operations in winter 
are quite possible if technical and health conditions are satis- 
factory; this means a supply of warm and waterproof clothing, 
heated shelters protected from the weather, the removal of 
ice, proper lighting when daylight fails, etc. 

There is an extensive literature describing methods of 
carrying out the traditional building processes in winter.® 
It remains to be seen whether these methods can be justified 
on economic grounds. 


The Economic Problem 


In order to deal with this aspect, it is necessary to compare 
the cost of building in winter with that normally incurred during 
the building season, allowing for the additional expense and the 
losses which might arise if work were stopped in winter. This 
is a difficult problem. The cost of building in winter depends 


1 While so far reference has been made to technical progress only as a means 
of levelling seasonal fluctuations, it should not be forgotten that this progress 
may also serve to increase seasonality, in so far as the speedier building processes 
now used also permit the completion of large buildings in a single season, 
and so make it possible to avoid winter building where in the past it was necessary 
owing to the slower processes. 

2 Cf. A. KLEINLOGEL : Winterarbeiten im Beton- und Eisenbetonbau, Berlin, 
1932 ; F. Boum : Das Betonieren bei Frost, Berlin, 1935. 
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on a great many factors : the nature of the weather, the location 
of the building yard, the type of building involved and the 
methods employed, the experience the undertaking has acquired, 
etc. Similarly the losses which would arise if building were 
stopped in frosty weather are affected by a number of factors 
such as the capital investment, the rate of interest, the supply 
of skilled labour, etc. To be conclusive, the comparison must be 
carried out under conditions which are so far as possible the same 
in both cases. At the present time, it rarely if ever happens that 
several buildings are identical, even when they are erected in 
the same locality and at the same time, and the problem can 
be solved only by working out the unit costs of the various 
building operations involved and comparing them with standard 
costs. An analysis of this kind, however, presupposes a highly 
developed business organisation, which unfortunately is seldom 
to be found in Europe. American investigations! have laid 
stress on the satisfactory business results achieved by a number 
of contractors who have carried out building operations in 
winter. In Europe, on the contrary, a pessimistic view prevails. 
This is especially true of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, but less so of Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries. The French Federation of Building Contractors 
gave the following reply: “It may be said that in the Paris 
area French contractors have chiefly possessed their souls in 
patience during the winter, and it has not been difficult for them 
to do so. The drawbacks have never been considerable (the 
winter being mild), and the consequent loss of time costs less than 
the processes which would otherwise have to be adopted.” The 
Belgian Contractors’ Federation stated that it was very difficult 
to estimate the additional cost of building in winter; there 
was no information because generally there was no winter 
building. As a rule, says an architect in Copenhagen on the 
other hand, it pays to carry on in winter with any building 
which has already been started, rather than to lay off until the 
next season ; work is interrupted in winter only when weather 
conditions are unfavourable. 

In the U.S.S.R., although substantially increased costs have 
been reported in certain cases *, attempts to level out seasonal 
fluctuations have not been abandoned, the view being taken 


1 Cf. THe PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT: op. cit. ; E. BERNHARD? 
loc. cit. ; UNtTED STaTES, DEPARTMENT OF LaBoRr : loc. cit. 
2 Cf. W. WicuManN, in Zement, 1934, pp. 421 and 436. 
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that the social and economic advantages of such a policy are 
not outweighed by these initial difficulties. 

There is thus a divergence of opinion between the United 
States and Europe as to whether winter building pays or not. 
The optimism which has so often been apparent in the United 
States and the eagerness for reform which has made itself felt 
in the U.S.S.R. do not seem to have found much response in 
European building industries. Yet it is worthy of note that the 
opinions most favourable to winter building have not been 
voiced in the southern United States, nor do the most unfavour- 
able opinions come from northern Europe. On the contrary, the 
most convinced and experienced supporters of winter building 
are to be found among the contractors in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts, and in the warmer sections of the 
United States there has so far been little development of the 
technique of winter building. In Europe, the Scandinavian 
contractors appear to be much more optimistic and experienced 
than those of central and western Europe. The reason is no 
doubt that in countries where cold winters occur regularly the 
need for carrying out building operations in winter is greater. In 
countries where low temperatures, which are highly detrimental 
to building operations, are not a regular occurrence, contractors 
have not been so ready to study the organisation and technique 
of winter building and to plan work accordingly. Advance 
planning, however, is an essential condition of success. If very 
low temperatures occur unexpectedly during building operations, 
the expense of making special arrangements at short notice 
is considerable ; and the freezing of building materials, which 
must then be scrapped, may cause heavy losses and also 
accidents. In countries where the climate is mild the lack of 
experience of winter building is frequently surprising, and 
results in obvious exaggeration of the difficulties. The acute 
seasonal fluctuations which are noticeable in such countries 
(for instance in the Netherlands and in Belgium) show clearly 
however, that the seasonal unemployment and losses due to the 
interruption of work are not negligible. 


Tue PossiIBILiry oF REDUCING SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


Must it be assumed that building will always be unprofitable 
and infrequent in winter, or might there be a change in this 
respect if certain social conditions were altered ? 
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Social Obstacles to the Elimination of Seasonal Fluctuations 


This question leads to the consideration of certain defects 
in the present organisation of the building industry and the 
building market, which play a large part in making building 
difficult or unprofitable in winter. 


Obstacles arising out of the organisation of the building industry. 


Whether building in winter is profitable or not will depend 
on the size and the technical equipment of the contracting firm. 
In practice, winter building calls for an exceptionally high 
standard of organisation and technique. It must be carefully 
planned, and precautionary measures must be taken as early 
as possible. Technical improvements help to counteract the 
adverse effects of bad weather. In general, fewer workers need 
be affected by the weather if operations are mechanised. Some 
kinds of equipment (excavators, pneumatic drills, field railways, 
etc.) facilitate excavation and the removal of earth on sodden 
or frozen sites ; large heated mixers make it possible to keep 
concrete at the right temperature ; and boilers and electrical 
installations permit temporary heating of the building. When 
buildings are assembled from finished sections, cranes and 
hoists are required. The supply of all this equipment, and 
mechanisation in general, are very important. Let us examine 
the position as regards the size of contracting firms and their 
mechanical equipment. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS PER UNDERTAKING 


TABLE III. 


Building industry Building 
tructio and construc-} Average for 
of All oc- | tion industries) all industries 


cupations | cupations together 


Country Year 


| 
Germany | aie | 23 | 
Belgium 1930 | 16.7 | 1.4 1.3 2.9 5.8 
Netherlands | 1930 | 11.4} 2.7 2.2 2.5 4.4 | 
Denmark 1925°} 18.1 | 2.4 2.1 2.7 8.1 | 
Switzerland | 1929 | 21.2 | 10.2 6.5 7.0 5.7 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN UNDERTAKINGS EMPLOYING 
MORE THAN TEN PERSONS 


Building industry Building and 
construction | Average for 
Alt est industries | all industries 


cupations | cupations together 


1925 . 78.9 61.4 67.3 
1933 : 53.1 38.0 46.1 


1930 29.6 34.3 65.9 
1930 . 40.7 34.7 40.8 
1925 40.7 51.0 
1929 . 68.2 70.1 
Great Britain 1930 _— about 73 


1 Percentage of manual workers in undertakings employing more than ten manual workers. 


Tables III and IV show that contractors’ undertakings 
are relatively small. This is clear both from the average number 
of workers per undertaking and from the percentage employed 
in concerns which are large enough to be considered something 
more than craftsmen’s undertakings.! In Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Germany (1933), in spite of the predomin- 
ance of labour as a factor in the building industry, the average 
number of workers per undertaking was lower than the average 
for industry as a whole. Similarly, except in Switzerland, the 
proportion of employees in undertakings employing more than 
ten persons was smaller throughout the building industry than 
the average for all industries. The proportion of craftsmen’s 
undertakings in the building industry is thus larger than the 
average. This is corroborated by other evidence which is not 


1 Firms employing more than ten persons are here regarded as industrial 
undertakings, and others as craftsmen’s undertakings. This rough distinction 
is justifiable on practical and statistical grounds. 

The percentages are chiefly useful for purposes of comparison in a given 
country. Comparison between countries is difficult for the following reasons : 
(1) The industrial censuses are taken at different dates, so that business conditions 
are different in each case. The significance of this fact may be appreciated by 
comparing the figures for 1925 and 1933 in Germany. The figures for 1925 give 
a better idea of the structure of the German building industry, since in 1933 the 
number of persons, and particularly manual workers, employed in the under- 
takings was much reduced by the depression. (2) The classification and organis- 
ation of industrial undertakings varies in different countries. (3) The classification 
according to size and other criteria (number of workers or number of persons 
employed) also varies. 

The figures given are based on official statistics of industrial censuses and 
on information kindly placed at the writer’s disposal by statistical departments. 
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confined to the countries mentioned. Attention has been drawn 
in the United States to the preponderance of small undertakings 
in the building industry. 

There are considerable differences, however, between the 
various sections of the building industry. The two extremes 
are represented by constructional work, which is carried out almost 
entirely by large undertakings, and the subsidiary occupations 
(painting, wallpapering, roofing, etc.), which are almost exclu- 
sively organised in small undertakings. In all the countries 
considered, constructional work is done by concerns which, on an 
average, are larger than those engaged in the building industry, 
and are also larger than the average industrial undertaking. 
The building industry is the preserve of small undertakings. 
Even in the main occupations (bricklaying, carpentering, 
concrete working, etc.), the average undertaking is only a 
little larger than in the subsidiary occupations. There are a 
number of large undertakings engaged in the building industry 
which also carry on constructional work, but a large proportion 
(often more than 50 per cent.) of the workers in all these 
occupations are employed in craftsmen’s undertakings.! 

Owing to the small size of the undertakings, the standard 
of technical efficiency is low. Large undertakings can buy the 
mechanical equipment to which reference has been made, but 
small firms, because their capital is insufficient and their business 
irregular, must either do without or hire the machinery at a 
high cost. Large undertakings can also utilise more continuously 
and rationally various simple appliances such as canvas awnings, 
boards, heating pipes, etc., which play a large part in winter 
building. 

Increasing use has been made recently of certain kinds of 
machinery such as concrete mixers and hoists, but in spite of 
this the building industry is still far less mechanised than other 
important industries.2 This may be seen from the statistics 
of undertakings using motor-driven machinery in certain 
countries. 


1 Cf. DeutscHER BAUGEWERBSBUND : Das Baugewerbe in der Volks-, Berufs- 
und Betriebszdhlung 1925. Berlin, 1930. 

2 Even now the utilisation of important machinery is very limited in some 
eases. For instance, out of a total of 4,265 undertakings engaged in constructional 
and building operations in Switzerland during 1929, 67 per cent. employed no mach- 
inery at all, 27 per cent. used only concrete mixers, 4 per cent. air compressors, and 
0.6 per cent mechanical excavators. Cf. BUREAU FEDERAL DE STATISTIQUE : Résultats 
du recensement des entreprises en 1929, Vol. IV, p. 58. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF UNDERTAKINGS USING MOTOR-DRIVEN 
MACHINERY 


Building industry 


Average for 
Main oc- All oc- all industries 
cupations | cupations 


13.9 8.3 
19.1 9.8 


25.3 17.4 
14.1 11.8 
34.5 20.1 


The proportion of undertakings using motor power is thus 
substantially smaller in the building industry than the average 
for all industries. Less progress has been made with mechani- 
sation and the introduction of power-driven machinery in the 
building industry than in the average industrial occupation. This 
is confirmed by information for other countries, such as the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.1 

Between 1914 and 1925 in Denmark, and between 1925 
and 1983 in Germany, motor power was introduced on a smaller 
scale in the building industry than in other industries on an 
average, but the contrary is true of Switzerland for the period 
1905 to 1929. 

Consisting as it does mainly of small undertakings mechanised 
to a comparatively slight extent, the industry is ill fitted for 
winter building. This does not mean that it would be difficult 
to mechanise building operations. Most of the operations which 
could not be mechanised are of a traditional kind (building 
with brick and stone). If these methods were abandoned, a 
large proportion of the obstacles to mechanisation would 


disappear. 


Obstacles arising out of the organisation of the market. 


Dwelling houses are built either to order or speculatively for 
an unknown buyer. When building is speculative, the time of 
beginning operations is determined by the contractor who 
embarks on the speculation. Apart from the consideration of a 


1 W. Haser : op. cit. ; and S. GinsBerc : loc. cit. 


Cons- | building and 
Country Year 
works 
1925 | 37.8 8.9 23.8 
Germany { 1938 | 37.5 10.8 30.4 
Netherlands 1930 | 30.0 17.8 30.0 | 
Denmark 1925 | 14.1 11.9 29.6 
| 
Switzerland 1929 | 28.6 21.8 41.9 | 
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possible seasonal demand for houses or dwellings, speculative 
contractors could contribute to the reduction of seasonal 
fluctuations. A contractor building to order is not in the same 
position, since the date at which building is to commence will 
be decided in this case by the customer or the architect, and 
once begun the building must be completed in the shortest 
possible time. Are customers interested in helping to stabilise 
employment in the industry ? They will be if they see that 
they have an immediate advantage in doing so. If, on the 
contrary, winter building implies only the risk of higher prices, 
poorer work, and slower building, customers will, so far as the 
size of the building permits, try to have the work carried out 
during the traditional building season. This attitude of the 
customers, which is at first sight quite natural, sets up a vicious 
circle, since, as will be seen later, it is largely responsible for the 
fact that, in spite of the possibilities afforded by modern tech- 
nique, prices are higher, the work poorer, and building slower 
in winter. 

Conditions in the building market make for seasonal fluctua- 
tions in two ways, by hindering the industrialisation of building, 
and by encouraging the seasonal placing of contracts. 


Obstacles to industrialisation of the building industry. — Build- 
ing contracts are not centralised and distributed in accord- 
ance with any general plan, but are placed by a large number 
of customers for individual houses which may be built in a large 
variety of ways and with a great many different materials. 
Contracts may be placed either for a block of dwelling houses 
or for a few cottages, or for a garage or an office building. 
Orders are received at irregular intervals. It may often happen 
that when he has completed a building the contractor will have 
no work in hand, while at other times he may have several 
orders. The placing of orders is above all subject to seasonal 
fluctuations. While this seasonal placing of building contracts 
is due to the lack of rationalisation and technical efficiency in 
the building industry, it is also an obstacle to the disappearance 
of these defects. In the building industry, rationalisation and 
mechanisation are possible only if work. is continuous and 
carried out on a large scale. Unless these conditions are ful- 
filled, there can be no stability in the organisation of under- 
takings and no possibility of buying machinery without risk, 
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since the time to be allowed for depreciation cannot be fore- 
cast.! This is the vicious circle constituted by defective organisa- 
tion and technique combined with seasonal fluctuations in the 
placing of orders and in employment. 

These circumstances likewise discourage the growth of large 
undertakings. Not only do small orders especially lend them- 
selves to seasonal work, but they also favour small as against 
large undertakings, and production to order by methods similar 
to those of craftsmen as against mass production. The irregu- 
larity with which orders come in tends to have the same effect. 
This explains why small undertakings have held their own in the 
building industry. 

The dangers of this defective system of placing orders, 
which hinders organisation, technique, and growth in the size 
of undertakings, are quite obvious. Orders placed with small 
contractors for single small buildings are the principal cause 
of seasonal fluctuations in building activity. Inasmuch as they 
are not conducive to standardisation or to the mass production 
of buildings in sections, they are also an important source of 
seasonal fluctuations in the building materials industry. The 
reports received by the United States Department of Labour 
agree in this respect with all the information collected for the 
purpose of this enquiry.” 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to measure directly the 
variation between the intensity of seasonal fluctuations in 
large and small building undertakings and operations. There 
was no statistical basis for such a comparison. An attempt 
was made, however, to ascertain the difference between the 
two by an indirect method. which consisted in comparing the 
seasonal fluctuations of building activity in large and small 


1 “ Building is only in the initial stage of rationalisation. The old-fashioned 
way of building houses one by one did not permit the planning of work as carefully 
as in the modern manufacture of typewriters, for example. It is only where work 
is repetitive that the cost of minutely planned operations can be apportioned 
systematically.... The first condition on which rationalisation depends is that 
building undertakings should be large.”’ (Statement of the German architect 
W. Grorius at the Technical Conference of the Reichsforschungsgesellschaft fiir 
Wirtschaftlichkeit im Bau- und Wohnungswesen, Berlin, 1929.) 

Works carried out mainly with a view to providing an occupation for the un- 
employed are apt to have a particularly unfavourable effect on technical progress. 
When the new motor roads for through traffic were built in Germany, only a 
limited use of machinery was made. Excavation work, for instance, was done 
without mechanical excavators. (Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nov. 1935, p. 783.) 

2? Cf. P. Hetrricn: Baumarkt, Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
supplement to the fourth edition, pp. 78 et seq. 
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towns. It was assumed that building yards and building under- 
takings are generally bigger | in large towns than in small ones. 

The indirect method has of 
FIGURE 15. GERMANY: SEASONAL course its drawbacks. The 


FLUCTUATIONS IN HOUSE BUILDING . 
IN 96 LARGE AND MIDDLE-sizep TeSult may be influenced by 
TOWNS AND IN PLACES OF 10,000 Other factors than those which 


TO 50,000 INHABITANTS are under investigation, such 
as attempts on the part 
\ of local authorities in large 
\ towns to reduce seasonal fluc- 
tuations. 

The comparison was made 
for Germany and Denmark.’ 
In the case of Germany, sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the con- 
struction of dwelling houses 
(number of new buildings start- 
ed) in 96 large and middle- 
sized towns were compared 
with those in municipalities 
of 10,000 to 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Figure 15 shows the 
average seasonal indexes for 
both series from 1930 to 1935. 


————<—= Fluctuations in ces of- 10,000 
4 to 50, inhebitents 


Fluctuations in 96 large and 
middle-sized towns. 


The range of the seasonal fluctuations is clearly wider in the 
small towns. In the large and middle-sized towns the total 
seasonal deviation ~ /e/ is 8325.6 per cent. of the yearly average, 
while in the small towns it is 415.0 per cent., or 27 per cent. 
greater. 

The same was found to be the case in Denmark. Here the 
seasonal fluctuations in employment in the building industry 
were compared as between Copenhagen and the provinces. 


1 Sources: For Germany: Konjunkturstatistisches Handbuch 1933; Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik. For Denmark : Statistiske Efterredninger. Cf., for the United 
State, I. B. Husparp, Review of Economic Statistics, Jan. 1924. 
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Figure 16 shows the average seasonal indexes for both series 
from 1920 to 1935. 


For the provinces the total FIGURE 16. DENMARK : SEASONAL 
FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 


seasonal deviation /e/ is 229.8 BUILDING INDUSTRY IN 
per cent., or 1380 per cent. COPENHAGEN AND THE PROVINCES 


greater than in Copenhagen, 

where /e/ = 99.8 per cent. / 
These results seem to show 

that seasonal fluctuations are 

greater in small undertakings 

and operations. 


Seasonal fluctuations in the 
placing of orders. It appears 
from this investigation that pri- 4 
vate customers and speculative ae ae 
contractors prefer to have their Copenhagen. 
building done during the trae ~~~ 
ditional building season. In the construction of dwelling 
houses much attention is paid to the habits of tenants, who 
usually prefer to enter a new dwelling during the warm months, 
because in this season they do not spend so much of their time 
at home, and accordingly suffer less inconvenience from the 
removal. Many tenants also prefer to have their dwellings 
repaired and decorated during the warm dry season, since the 
work can be done more quickly when days are long and the 
weather warm, and the tenants often arrange to have it done 
while they are away on their summer holidays. It often happens 
that most of the removals during the year take place at certain 
dates, when repairs and new buildings must be finished. These 
“leasing dates” occur in autumn (generally 1 October) or 
in spring (often 1 May). In so far as they occur in autumn they 
make for concentration of building activity during the summer 
season. This seems to be most frequently the case in the United 
States. In Europe less emphasis is laid on the significance of 
leasing dates in regard to seasonal fluctuations. 

The builders’ most compelling motives are, however, the 
desire to avoid the higher cost and qualitative shortcomings 
of building in winter and to take advantage of the longer days 
in summer. Technical progress has already deprived these 
reasons of much of their force. But builders are still appre- 
hensive, partly because the building industry has not made 
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full use of its technical possibilities, and partly from deeply 
rooted prejudice. 

The objection to winter building is likely to vary in degree 
with the state of trade. When business conditions are good in 
the building industry, orders are urgent. Persons who place 
building contracts are more inclined to accept an increase in 
costs, so as to secure the advantage of letting, or making some 
other profitable use of the building, as soon as possible. When 
business is slack, the slightest increase in cost may turn the 
scale. The customer is less ready in autumn, for example, to 
bear any increased cost which might be involved in winter 
building with a view to immediate completion. He will prefer 
to postpone the beginning of work until the spring. This seems 
to be one of the main causes of the dependence of seasonal 
fluctuations on business conditions. When business is bad, 
building largely disappears in winter and is concentrated in 
the more favourable months. When business is good, the urgency 
of building contracts and the fact that customers pursue a 
somewhat bolder policy in regard to costs make for smaller 
seasonal fluctuations. 

This was also found to be the case in Germany and England 
during the war.! Owing to the considerable decrease in the 
supply of labour and the urgent nature of the building contracts, 
which were at that time mainly for public or industrial purposes, 
the war in some respects brought about much the same state 
of affairs as a boom. Nearly all the available workers were in 
employment throughout the year. The same situation, though 
less marked, arose in neutral countries such as Denmark and the 
Netherlands.” 

Similar developments are reported in the United States, 
where during the war winter building became necessary and 
was carried out for the first time on a large scale. 

During a depression, the high average level of unemployment 
throughout the year makes it easier to concentrate building 
operations in the warm season. At such times, builders have no 
reason to fear a scarcity of skilled workers, which when trade 
is brisk may easily occur in summer and may unavoidably 
entail building in winter.’ 


1 See above, pp. 171 and 173, Figures 1 and 3 and Table I. 
2 See above, p. 171, Figures 2 and 4. 
3 Cf. N. DearLe: Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trades. 
London, 1908. 
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In Germany there is a peculiar trend in the correlation 
between business conditions and seasonal fluctuations. After a 
time, as the depression increases, seasonal fluctuations in 
building activity cease to become more acute and even show 
a tendency to diminish. There is reason to believe that the 
decrease in seasonal fluctuations, at a time when the depression 
is particularly severe, is due to the lethargy which then pre- 
vails in the industry. The number of undertakings which do not 
secure any considerable contracts either in summer or in winter 
increases. If these undertakings continue to employ workers 
at all, they keep on only a small nucleus of experienced men 
who are assigned to odd jobs, repairs, and maintenance work. 
Hardly any new workers are taken on during the building season 
and very few are dismissed when winter comes. 


The proportion of these “ sleeping” undertakings increases 
as the depression becomes more acute. The fact that their 
activity is no longer seasonal counteracts the tendency for 
seasonal fluctuations to increase as trade becomes worse. The 
seasonal fluctuations are offset to a growing extent and may 
finally be eliminated. It may be noted that during the de- 


pression employment in Germany sank to an extremely low 
level. 


The available information, and particularly that obtained 
from American sources, would have to be considered very care- 
fully before it would be possible to decide whether the same 
thing happens everywhere or whether this development is due 
to special circumstances. There is, however, reason to suppose 
that the tendency is general, for in Denmark, where the building 
depression was more severe than in any of the European coun- 
tries, other than Germany, covered by this investigation, a 
similar trend was noticeable, and the same is true of the Nor- 
wegian statistics investigated by Gjermoe.* 


This is a hypothesis which calls for verification. The trend 
may be influenced by other factors, such as a change in the 
proportions of the different types of buildings, or more strenuous 
attempts on the part of public authorities to reduce seasonal 
fluctuations. 


In the case of industrial buildings and public works, there 


1 E. Gsermoe, “ The Seasonal Movements of Employment in their Relation 
to the Business Cycle ”’, in Nordic Statistical Journal, Vol. III, 1931, pp. 532 et seq. 
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are other circumstances to be considered. The fact that budgets 
are passed in spring has an unfortunate effect on public works. 
The works do not begin until the credits have been voted. 
Both State and local authorities have, however, in many cases 
discovered that by carrying out public works in winter they 
can reduce the cost of unemployment relief. Information re- 
ceived from Denmark (Copenhagen) and Norway (Oslo) confirms 
this. On the other hand, it is reported that in the Nether- 
lands there is no knowledge of any attempt to reduce seasonal 
fluctuations by placing contracts for public works. In Great 
Britain, the Office of Works has most of the maintenance and 
repair work on public buildings done in the autumn and winter, 
but this policy has not so far been applied in the case of new 
building. The Ministry of Health’s request that local authorities 
should adopt the same policy does not appear to have met with 
much response, partly owing to practical difficulties such as the 
objection to having schools repaired in term. In Germany, 
the Ministry of Labour has repeatedly asked public authorities 
to have building operations carried out in winter, but does not 
appear so far to have achieved much along these lines. On the 
other hand, the Public Works Corporation drew up successful 
programmes for road-building during the winters of 1982 and 
1983. In Switzerland, a building co-ordination centre was set 
up in the Federal Department of Public Works for the purpose 
of encouraging public and private orders for winter building. 
In the United States, a lead has been given by the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. From 1928 to 1927 the State 
of Michigan had 47 viaducts built in winter.! It appears that 
the Federal Government has likewise begun to spread its orders 
more evenly.? 

Lack of understanding of such matters and poor co-ordina- 
tion on the part of public bodies hinder the systematic execution 
and general application of public works policies of this kind. 
Such policies have contributed something towards levelling out 
seasonal fluctuations, but not much more than has been accom- 
plished in controlling the business cycle.? 


1 Engineering News Record, 8 Dec. 1927. 

2 J. W. Harris: Unemployment in the Building Industry, a World Problem 
(Lecture delivered in Berlin, June 1934). 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFiceE: Unemployment and Public Works. 
Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 15, 1981; L. GresLer: “ House Building, 
the Business Cycle, and State Intervention”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. X XXIII, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April 1936. — 
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Remedies Proposed 

Where should an attempt to level out seasonal fluctuations 
begin ? 

It has been suggested in various quarters that workers in 
the building industry could reduce seasonal unemployment 
by plying other trades for which the period of greatest activity 
occurs at a different time of the year. This proposal does not 
appear to offer much prospect of success. In the first place, 
in view of the severe unemployment which prevails in most 
countries, there is no occupation which could provide employ- 
ment, even in its most active season, for the vast number of 
workers engaged in the building industry. Further, in order 
to change his occupation periodically, a man would have to 
possess several different kinds of skill, and this would call 
for a high degree of efficiency and years of training. The distance 
between different industrial centres provides a further obstacle. 
For instance, in England it would be difficult to combine 
employment in the building industry with coal-mining, the 
busiest season for which is in winter, for the biggest coalfields 
are in Wales and the north of England, while the building 
industry is now most active in London and the south of England. 
The present flow of miners into the building industry is due not 
to seasonal but to structural causes. 

All the replies to the questionnaire indicate that the great 
majority of the workers in the building industry are only 
skilled in one occupation. The few who have mastered several 
skills are mostly employed in occupations which are subject 
to the same seasonal fluctuations (painters—paper-hangers, 
bricklayers— floor-tilers). If workers in the building industry 
do find employment during the slack season, it is unskilled 
employment at low rates in the sugar industry, timber felling, 
gas works, etc., according to local circumstances. The number 
of cases, however, seems to be small.! 

To some extent—statistics are not available except for 
Germany—building workers own allotments or small farms. 
As these require attention chiefly in the warm season, they 
provide an occupation for the worker’s family rather than for 
himself and do not tend to make his employment more stable. 


* Cf. S. Wess and A. FREEMAN : Seasonal Trades, p. 349. London, 1912. 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS ENGAGED IN SUBSIDIARY 
OCCUPATIONS IN GERMANY IN 1925 ! 


Workers Farming 


Building workers 
Industrial workers (average) 


1 DEUTSCHER BAUGEWERBSBUND : op. cit., p. 176. 


To afford any chance of success the measures must be taken 
in the building industry itself. 


(1) In the technical field, research and propaganda may be 
organised with respect to methods of building in winter and 
building methods in general which would not be affected by the 
weather. Further progress might be made in the standardisa- 
tion of constructional elements. Research de partments set up by 
universities or by the building and building materials industries 
in various countries have already begun to deal with these 
problems. 

(2) As regards the management of individual undertakings, 
the technical processes of winter building and of building with 
standardised elements would have to be mastered, and the cost 
of winter building carefully analysed. Workers should be 
protected against bad weather. The organisation of undertakings 
would have to be developed accordingly. 

(3) So far as the building market is concerned, if building 
and contracting were a State concern, as in the U.S.S.R., the 
uniform distribution of work over the whole year would, for 
most kinds of building, be merely an administrative and technical 
question. 


Until building concerns have mastered the technique of 
winter building, and persons who place orders for building 
no longer discriminate between summer and winter, it would 
‘seem necessary to conduct propaganda, to improve organisation, 
and possibly to grant subsidies with a view to removing the 
obstacles to winter building. Once this has been achieved, the 
vicious circle of seasonal fluctuations in the placing of orders, 
defective technique, and business inefficiency in _ building 
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concerns, will be broken. Timely planning of building require- 
ments and the dates at which building is to start would be of the 
greatest value. 

Attempts have been made in several countries to influence 
private customers, for example in Great Britain, where propa- 
ganda for house painting in winter has been carried on by 
painters’ unions; in Switzerland, where the Association of 
Master Builders circularises customers, etc.; and above all 
in the United States, where it will suffice to mention the buildings 
erected at St. Paul, for propaganda purposes, by an association 
of fifty building firms during the winters of 1927-1929, when the 
temperature was very low. These works were visited by a great 
many people, the first series alone by 26,000.' It is stated that 
the campaign led to an increase in the number of orders placed 
in winter. Much remains to be done along these lines in Europe. 
The propaganda should be systematic and should receive State 
support. The State could, moreover, encourage private building 
in winter by granting subsidies, remitting taxes, lowering 
freight charges of State transport undertakings, ete. Further, 
it could distribute its own contracts more evenly in time. The 
action taken by the Associated General Contractors of America 
is worthy of note. This association set up a department which 
supplies information in regard to private and public building 
programmes with a view to promoting a more regular distri- 
bution of orders.? 


CONCLUSION 


Seasonal fluctuations in the building industry lead to 
considerable losses. They show no signs of diminishing. During 
a depression they become more acute, and are less so when trade 
is brisk in the building industry. In view of the technical pro- 
gress which has been made in winter building, there is no 
reason why there should continue to be considerable seasonal 
fluctuations. These technical improvements have not been 
introduced on anything like a sufficient scale in Europe. So 
far, except in the United States and the U.S.S.R., there has been 
no systematic use of them for the purpose of reducing seasonal 
fluctuations. In most countries the structure of the building 
market and of the building industry obstructs large-scale tech- 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1931. 
2 J. W. Harris : loc. cit. 
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nical changes and encourages seasonal fluctuations. In order 
j to solve the seasonal problem in the building industry it would 
be necessary to introduce a series of technical and economic 


4 changes, mainly with a view to developing the organisation 
i. and technique of the building industry and ensuring a more 
} regular placing of orders. In this way not only would the 


q workers have more stable employment and the equipment of 
| building concerns be put to a fuller use, but building costs 
would be reduced, and this would help to increase employment. 


APPENDIX 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STATISTICAL Data ! 


I. 


(a) = Period covered ; 

(b) = Industrial scope ; 

(c) = Occupational groups considered ; 

(d) = Subject-matter of the statistics ; 

q (e) = Date to which the statistics refer ; 
(f) = Sources. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland. (a) 1915 to 1935, including all 
Ireland up to 1922 ; (b) building industry exclusive of public works (1935 : about 
‘ 1 million workers) ; (c) bricklayers and painters ; (d) persons wholly unemployed or 
" temporarily stopped as a percentage of insured workpeople in July ; (e) Monday 
i} in the fourth week of the month ; (f) Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Germany. (a) 1914 to 1933; (b) building industry, until 1924 excluding 

carpenters, painters, and slaters and tilers (1930 : about 700,000 workers) ; 
i (c) bricklayers and painters ; (d) trade union members unemployed or on short time ; 
q (e) last Monday of the month ; (f) Reichsarbeitsblatt ; Jahrbuch des Baugewerbs- 
bundes ; Konjunkturstatistisches "Handbuch 1933 ; Gewerkschaftszeitung. 


Denmark. (a) 1914 to 1985; (b) building and furniture industry (1933 : about 
36,000 workers) ; (c) painters and bricklayers, and local sub-groups for Copenhagen 
and the provinces (from 1920 onwards); (d) percentage of members of trade 
union funds unemployed ; (e) end of the month ; (f) Statistisk Aarbog ; Statistiske 


Efterredninger. 


Netherlands. (a) 1913 to 1935; (b) building industry (1935: about 82,000 
workers) ; (c) — ; (d) days lost as a percentage of the possible total number 
of days that could be worked by persons insured against unemployment ; (e) average 
for the month ; (f) Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


(a) 1921 to 1985; (b) building industry, excluding carpentry (1935 : 
i about 117,000 workers); (c) — ; (d) number of persons wholly or partially 
i unemployed as a percentage of persons insured against unemployment ; (e) last 
| working day of the month ; (f) Revue du Travail. 


United States. Unfortunately no similar series are available. The American 
Federation of Labor only began to compile statistics in 1927. The figures published 
each month in the Monthly Labor Review showing the number of persons employed 


1 Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 103 
et seq. 
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in certain undertakings (at present 10,000-11,000) could not be used for the present 
purpose without considerable preliminary work, in view of the continual changes in 
the number of undertakings reporting. 

Statistics of another kind have been used here, showing the value of building 
contracts concluded as ascertained by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. (Source : 
Survey of Current Business.) The interest of these figures for an investigation of 
seasonal fluctuations in the building industry is limited. The number and the 
value of the building contracts concluded in the course of a given month do not 
give satisfactory information as to building activity during that month, since the 
execution of a contract may be postponed for a time or indefinitely, and work may 
be carried out more or less quickly. 


GENERAL Remarks. Throughout the considered the numbers of workers 
covered by the statistics (for the United States, the numbers of States and of 
types of building covered) were subject to various changes and fluctuations. In 
Great Britain and Germany, the number of workers in the building industry 
decreased considerably during the war. After the war it increased fairly steadily 
in Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Denmark, while in Germany it followed 
a very irregular curve with two peaks in 1922 and 1929. In Belgium, the number 
decreased until 1927 and then rose again. In the United States, the geographical 
scope of the statistics was extended in 1921 and 1923; from 1932 onwards the 
figures included structural changes, repairs, and contracts worth less than $5,000. 
At the present time these statistics cover about 90 per cent. of the value of all 
building contracts. The European figures include barely 2 million workers in the 


building industry. 


II. or COMPUTATION 2 


The figures were treated in the following way : 

(1) Percentages of unemployed persons were converted into 
of employed workers (for the Netherlands into percentages of the total 
number of days actually worked). 

(2) A provisional curve was plotted showing the trend of employment for 
each series as a moving twelve-month average, corrected for the effects 
of temperature. 

(3) The seasonal fluctuation was calculated by dividing the percentage 
of employed persons for each month by the corresponding figure for the 
twelve-month average, the result being monthly seasonal indexes of 
employment (‘‘ Macaulay’s”? method). 

(4) The average seasonal fluctuation was determined by finding for each month 
the arithmetic mean of the seasonal indexes for two post-war periods and, so 
far as possible, for the war period. The two post-war periods were divided 

at the end of 1926 and the beginning of 1927. Both periods cover approxim- 

ately the same number of years and each includes years of depression 
and of prosperity in the building industry, as well as cold and warm 
winters 


For the United States, Maxwell’s ! seasonal index for 1920 to 1931, cal- 
culated in accordance with the Persons link-relative method, was com- 
pared with the average seasonal index for 1930 to 1934 obtained by the 
method described above. As it was no considered necessary to carry out 
detailed investigations on the basis of these figures, no new calculations 
were made for the period prior to 1931. 


1 Cf. Review of Economic Statistics, May 1981, pp. 68 et seq. 

2 For the methods employed in analysing the relations between business 
conditions, temperature and seasonal fluctuations, cf. H. MENDERSHAUSEN : 
Gu dans ds ta construction, Geneva, 


The Agrarian Problem in Mexico : II’ 


by 


Enrique Munevufia 
International Labour Office 


IV. AGRARIAN REFORM FROM THE REVOLUTION 
TO THE Srx-YEAR PLAN 


The Revolutionary Background 


HE leader of the revolution of 1910 and first revolutionary 
President, Francisco Madero, owed his great popular 
support, especially among the landless Indians and mestizos 
of the Central and Northern Zones, largely to his electoral 
promise to give back the land, once he was in power, to its 
original indigenous village possessors. 

“ Abusing the law of unappropriated lands ”, reads the Plan 
de San Luis, dated 5 October 1910, “ numerous small proprie- 
tors, the majority Indians, have been despoiled of their lands, 
either by the Department of the Interior or by judgments of 
the courts. It would only be a matter of justice to return to 
their original possessors the lands which have been appropriated 
in such an arbitrary manner. These administrative Orders and 
judgments are therefore declared subject to revision. Restitu- 
tion of the lands to their primitive proprietors on the part of the 
present owners or their heirs, who acquired them in such an 
immoral manner, will be required.” 2 _ 

Mainly for political reasons, Madero, in his short tenure 
of office, found it impossible to carry out land reform. One of 
his followers in the revolution, Emiliano Zapata, an unlettered 
mestizo horse-breaker, rose in arms against the Madero adminis- 
tration, feeling instinctively that the urgency of land redistri- 
bution had, in spite of everything, been subordinated in Mexico 


! For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 1, July 1937, pp. 49-85. 
2 Plan de San Luis, par. 3. 
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City to a new policy of indefinite postponement. “ We will not 
lay down our arms”, he told his ill-equipped mountaineer 
followers, chiefly recruited among the indigenous peén class, 
“ until we are put in possession of our village lands ; all lands, 
mountains, waters, which have been usurped by the reac- 
tionary hacendados or political bosses under the shadow of 
tyranny and venal justice, should be vested immediately in 
the possession of the villages or citizens who have their titles 
to these properties of which they have been deprived.” } 

During an eight-year period, until his death in 1919, Zapata 
ruled as a factious chieftain over the State of Morelos, and 
is acknowledged to-day, even by foreign observers, as “the most 
powerful single influence in the shaping of the agrarian pro- 
gramme.” ? Zapata not only planted the seed of rural conscious- 
ness, but by his violent and destructive methods, incidental to 
guerrilla warfare, convinced even the most sceptical that a new 
element, the indigenous pedn, had entered into the shaping of 
national affairs as a living force to be conjured with in future. 
Zapata’s curiously inexpugnable position in southern Mexico 
directed the attention of contemporary and subsequent political 
leaders to the danger of minimising the agrarian question as 
compared with the purely political or emotional issues of the 
revolution. Zapata had shown, as an object-lesson, that the 
political success, and above all the stability, of any Government 
depended upon, and was closely knit up with, the distribution 
of land to the mass of the Mexican people. It is in this funda- 
mental sense, therefore, that land distribution has always been 
governed by political considerations.® 

By accretion, Zapata’s primitive but sincere creed has now 
evolved in Mexico into a movement for the social integration 
of the landless indigenous peén in the national structure. It is 
also recognised, moreover, that the rank and file of all the revo- 
lutionary troops consisted chiefly of members of the agricultural 
proletariat, who willingly joined the various movements with a 
view to acquiring rights over land. In fact, in a number of 
sporadic cases, and no doubt as a result of Zapata’s own pro- 
cedure, lands were directly allotted on the spot in the midst of 


1 Plan de Villa Ayala, 28 November 1911. 

2 TF. TANNENBAUM: The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, p. 161. New York, 1929. 

3’ “Land has been distributed in Mexico with a speed which varies with the 
zeal of the President of the Republic.” R. Bereta : “ Results, Actual and Anti- 
cipated, of the Mexican Agrarian Problem”, in Round Table on Latin America. 
University of Virginia, 4 July 1985. A. Tesa ZaBRE: A Guide to the History of 
Mexico, p. 347. Mexico, 1935. 
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the campaign by rebel military leaders without reference to 
any existing laws.! 

Zapata did not make any technical contribution to the 
working of his agrarian programme ; historically, the rdéle of 
giving it a legal shape fell to his opponent Venustiano Carranza, 


-Jeader of the armed faction of Constitutionalists, who later re- 


established the constitutional Government of Mexico. Carranza 
issued in 1914, at Vera Cruz, where he had then taken refuge, a 
manifesto which, in view of prevailing military conditions, 
considerably widened the social scope of his previous programme 
of 1913, which had been exclusively political ; he now promised 
“agrarian laws favouring the creation of small properties, 
dissolving the large estates, and restoring to the villages the 
lands of which they had unjustly been deprived, and legislation 
for the purposes of bettering the condition of the agricultural 


wage earner.” 
The Act of 6 January 1915 


The first step in the realisation of Carranza’s programme 
was the Act of 6 January 1915 which, after setting up on paper 
the first administrative boards to be entrusted with the new 
policy of land distribution, sanctioned measures “to give the 
land to the people who to-day stand in need of it, in order that 
they may fully develop their right to live and liberate them- 
selves from the condition of economic servitude to which they 
have been reduced.” ? 

This Act, despite its numerous shortcomings, may be called 
the agrarian corner-stone of the revolution. According to its 
terms, land reform meant, above all, nullification of all titles 
or conveyances made by the Government since 1856, to indi- 
viduals, corporations, or land-surveying companies, as a result 
of which lands, forests, and waters, originally belonging to villages 
in common, had become private property. Such specified commu- 
nities as could prove their claims to former ejidal land were to 
have it restored without further conditions * ; as regards commu- 
nities unable to prove their titles to land, often dating back to 
early colonial times, only those villages standing in need of 
land were entitled to a donation of lands from the Federal 


* MENDIETA Y NOXEz: El Problema Agrario de México, p. 157. Mexico, 1934. 
® Comis16n NacionaL AGraria : Leyes y disposiciones vigentes, p. 11. Tacu- 


baya, 1929. 

3 The villages which were in a position to obtain restoration were enumerated 
and divided, according to their political status, into four distinct classes, ranging 
from the pueblo to the less populated rural communities or hamlets (Comision 


NACIONAL AGRARIA : op. cit., p. 12). 
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Government (dotacién). For this purpose, the Federal Govern- 
ment would assign land from the privately-owned adjacent areas. 

In view of the historical growth of land ownership in Mexico, 
the Act thus recognised that since rural private property had 
originated and developed at the expense of the neighbouring 
indigenous communities, it should now in turn serve as the basis 
for their reconstruction. But the new form of village tenure 
was not intended by this Act to conform to the ejidal land- 
holding system as it had mainly existed, and decayed, in colonial 
times. Here there was an important divergence from the past ; 
but the new system was envisaged in a way which cancelled 
its own purpose and gave rise to uncertainty. The preamble 
stated, on the one hand, that “ ownership in the lands shall not 
vest in common in the village itself, but the land shall be par- 
celled out so as to remain in the full ownership of the individual’; 
on the other hand, that “it may be necessary to impose limita- 
tions preventing unscrupulous speculators, especially foreigners, 
from monopolising such property.” 

These limitations were not explicitly stated in the preamble, 
but in view of the practical outcome of the Reform Laws of 
1856 they could only refer to inalienability of the land in general. 
In fact, Article 11 laid down that “ a regulatory law shall deter- 
mine the conditions under which the lands restored or adjudged 
on behalf of the villages shall be held and the manner and 
time of distributing them among the villagers, who in the 
meantime shall enjoy their possession in common.” 

The Act, out of an unequivocal deference for the old insti- 
tution of the ejido, considered it socially desirable in 1915 for 
the village as such to play a leading réle, but qualified this réle 
as merely transitory and intermediate in the process of land 
reform. Yet it was not until 1925 that the first enabling legisla- 
tion on this point was finally issued.1 The failure of the Act 
to lay down definite and clear-cut principles thus altered the 
original aim of land distribution. The rights of individual 
ownership intended ultimately to be conferred upon the inhabi- 
tants of each village could hardly mature or evolve out of 
a temporary ejidal landholding system, in view of the stronger 
hold of the idea of village ownership of lands over the indigenous 
rural population. 

Even though this hold had been loosened since 1856, at least 


1 Ley reglamentaria sobre Reparticién de Tierras Ejidales, Diario Oficial, 
31 December 1925; Reglamento de Ley sobre Reparticién de Tierras, Diario 
Oficial, 5 April 1926. 
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one-third of the villages mentioned in the Act had preserved 
their ejidal character. Hence, a synthesis of individual and 
communal tenure, as a form of compromise, was subsequently 
adopted in practice. This form of village tenure, related per- 
haps closely to the calpulli of the Aztecs, but bearing the name 
of the colonial ejido, was clearly an unforeseen result of the Act 
of 1915. 

The chief criticism of the Act is that it completely neglected 
all other villages as well as the agricultural workers on the 
haciendas, and thus excluded about one-half of the rural landless 
population.? It left the hacienda untouched as the outstanding 
social and economic unit in Mexico’s agricultural structure, and 
even assumed its continued existence. Even those individuals 
who were to benefit from proceedings for restitution or donation 
could not obtain land enough for a livelihood. “ An unreal 
situation was postulated in which the peasant was to retain a 
wage from his employer and at the same time, and as a comple- 
ment thereto, would also possess a plot of arable land.” * 

The half-measure character of the provisions with regard to 
principles of land tenure is also manifest in the administrative 
machinery set up by the Act. The Governors of the various 
States—then usually belonging to the militia—were entrusted 
by the Federal Executive with the complex tasks of restoring 
or donating lands. With a view to rectifying possible abuses, 
however, the Act also provided that a technical civilian body, 
the National Agrarian Board, composed of eight members 
presided over by the Minister of Agriculture, should approve or 
modify the steps taken by the military authorities or the State 
Governors to effect entry into actual, though provisional, 
possession of village lands. 

Agrarian procedure, therefore, was to be dual in character : 
in its provisional stage, village lands were as quickly as possible 
to be restored or donated on prima-facie grounds ; in its final 
stage, the proceedings were looked into and revised—questions 
of fact were proved and legal arguments heard. This procedure 
was excellent as an expedient in a civil-war period. But if it 


1 F. TANNENBAUM: op. cit., p. 68. 

2 In effect, the following elements of the rural population remained excluded : 
(1) villages other than pueblos, rancherias, congregaciones, or comunidades ; 
(2) resident agricultural workers (peones acasillados). Aside from this arbitrary 
discrimination, the four classes of specified villages bore names which were 
chiefly used in the colonial past, and hence made their identification both vague 
and difficult. 

3 Informe del C. Presidente de la Repiblica, p. 44. Mexico, 1935. 


was to be retained in times of constitutional normality—as was 
subsequently the case—it is clear that it slowed down consider- _ 
ably the efficiency of agrarian reform in general ; the period 
intervening between the provisional and final stages of the pro- 
cedure was estimated as late as 1988, by the National Agrarian 
Board itself, to last six years.! 

Once the general de-facto and de-jure Government came into 
being and Federal courts were duly set up by the Constitution 
of 1917, agrarian proceedings as a legal form involving rights 
over property were, unfortunately, considered subject to a 
direct appeal to the Federal Supreme Court under the Bill of 
Rights. Moreover, section 10 of the Act left the door wide open 
for ordinary civil-law litigation ; recourse was had extensively 
to such constitutional-law writs as the amparo, as a result of 
which the main agrarian issue became obscured, a great deal 
of social energy was mis-spent, and the Government’s attention 
was distracted from the straightforward carrying out of its land 
programme.? However, by an amendment to the Constitution 
effective from 23 December 1981, all access to the courts was 
closed.? 

The Constitution (1917-1934) 


Under President Carranza’s administration, the present 
Constitution of the United Mexican States was promulgated on 
1 May 1917. Article 27, dealing chiefly with real estate and 
natural resources, has been characterised as ‘one of the great 
political documents” that have appeared in the last two 
decades. 

The Article begins thus : “ The ownership of lands and waters 
comprised within the limits of the national territory is vested 
originally in the nation, which has had, and has, the right to 
transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting 
private property. 

“ Expropriation shall only take place for reasons of public 
utility and by means of indemnification. 

“ The nation shall have, at all times, the right to impose on 


1 G. Fasita: Ponencia, Memorandum relativo a la Cuestién agraria, p. 60. 
Mexico, 1933. 

2 By 1928, approximately 5,000 amparo writs bearing on agrarian controversies 
were pending. After 1929 the Supreme Court refused to recognise further such 
writs. (N. Bassois : Improcedencia y Sobreseimiento, pp. 86, 140, 141. Mexico, 
1930.) 

§ The Attorney-General has recently taken further steps to enforce the Consti- 
tution (Zl Nacional, Mexico, 24 May 1935). 

4 F. TANNENBAUM: op. cit., p. 189. 
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private property such limitations as the public interest may 
demand.” 

From the standpoint of the agrarian problem, the great 
merit of Article 27 lies in the fact that, in restricting the rights 
of private property, it considerably widened the scope of the 
revolutionary land programme and furnished new and compre- 
hensive methods of tackling the entire problem. Agrarian reform 
was now to signify: (1) restoration and donation of land to 
villages, as already envisaged by the Act of 1915 ; (2) the crea- 
tion of new centres of rural population with such lands and 
waters “ as may be indispensable to them ”’ ; (3) the division of 
large landed estates, or latifundia, and the development of small 
holdings ; and (4) interior colonisation. 

Apart from this thorough-going scheme of land policy, the 
limitations and nature of private interests in real estate, as well 
as the persons, whether individual or corporations, of Mexican 
or of foreign nationality, entitled to acquire such interests, 
were clearly defined. As an interesting innovation in constitu- 
tional practices, Article 27 laid stress throughout on the obliga- 
tion of all property holders actually to develop the natural 
resources, including the land itself, to be found within their 
own holdings. This practical duty ensued as a corollary of the 
main rational purpose of all private property in general, namely, 
its social utility. The State would at all times “ protect property 
from damage detrimental to society.” 

While the practical application of the general land policy 
was left to subsequent Federal and State legislation in so far 
as the division of large landed estates, colonisation, and the 
creation of new population centres was concerned *, Article 27 
endorsed the Act of 1915, and declared it to be “a constitu- 
tional law’’; the scope of the Act was widened, however, 
inasmuch as the Constitution laid less stress on the restoration 
of former ejidal lands than on the donation of land to rural 
communities “in sufficient quantity for their needs”. While 
no indemnity was paid to owners of land which was simply 


1 Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLITICAL AND SoctaL SCIENCE : The Mexican 
Constitution of 1917, compared with the Constitution of 1857, pp. 15-25. Phila- 
delphia, 1917. 

2 The Constitution has recently been criticised because it left to each of the 
State legislatures the responsibility of defining a large landed estate. As a result, 
no uniformity exists on this important point, apart from the fact that much inter- 
ference has precluded the enforcement of laws partitioning large landed estates. 
W. Fiores Zavata : “ El Fraccionamiento de los Latifundios ’’, in Politica Social, 
July 1936, pp. 12-31. 
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restored, Article 27 laid down rules governing the indemnity to 
be paid for land expropriated and donated to villages in need of it." 

After 1917, both the Federal and the State Governments 
were very actively engaged in drafting legislation which sought 
to enforce in detail all the complex constitutional provisions 
bearing on the agrarian programme as a whole. Prior to 9 April 
1984, the Federal Government alone had enacted about 108 
Acts, Decrees, and Ordinances, substantially affecting the 
distribution of lands both in an individual and in an ejidal 
form.? It is obviously impossible to discuss here even the chief 
provisions of all this legislation concerned with the application 
of Article 27 under its four main phases. In general, this entire 
period of agrarian legislation may be characterised as a laborious 
process of trial and error in which, from the standpoint of 
straightforward doctrine, low ebbs were reached. The chief 
factors contributing to this state of confusion may be summarised 
roughly as follows : the now defunct National Agrarian Beard, 
set up by the Act of 1915 as a Federal body along with similar 
State organs, wielded a great deal of political power, as distin- 
guished from the performance of purely technical functions, in 
the carrying out of land restoration and donation, and there 
grew up, before 1927, a multitude of administrative rules lacking 
any co-ordinating principles ® ; derogation from, or amendments 
to, statutes (which in turn embodied accumulated experience), 
whenever in view of further administrative interpretation they 
had become too unwieldy, led to legal instability ; the inter- 
vention of the courts had the effect that agrarian procedure 
could no longer be expeditious but was assimilated to ordinary 
civil-law procedure ; there was opposition to the reform on the 
part of vested interests through local, State, and national 
politics * ; there was the recurring problem of choosing a candi- 


1 The indemnity was to be “ based on the sum at which the said property 
was valued for fiscal purposes in the cadastral or revenue offices, whether such 
value was declared by the owner or merely implicitly accepted by reason of the 
payment of taxes on such a basis, to which was to be added ten per cent ”’. 

2? This Federal legislation includes two constitutional amendments dated 
23 December 1931 and 10 January 1934. Its contents cover distribution of land 
to villages (27 Acts, Decrees, amendments, and Ordinances) ; social organisation 
of ejido holdings (7) ; the Agrarian Public Debt (20) ; national lands (19) ; home- 
steads (9); colonisation (5); and agricultural credit (21). 

3 N. Bassots : La Nueva Ley Agraria, p. 6. Mexico, 1927. M. Gomez Morin : 
El Crédito agricola en México, p. 13. Madrid, 1928. In general, for further criti- 
cisms, see F, TANNENBAUM : op. cit., pp. 245-247 ; also, F. TANNENBAUM : Peace 
by Revolution, p. 202. New York, 1933. 

4 Informe del C. Presidente de la Repiiblica, op. cit., p. 45; N. Bassoxs : op. 
cit., p. 7. 
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date for the Presidency (sucesién presidencial) ; and, finally, 
there were diplomatic objections from abroad to the main 
principles of the Constitution itself, including the whole o 
Article 27.1 
The principal weakness of the period of agrarian reform 
here considered was the ineffective way in which the restoration 
and donation of ejidal land were carried out. This weakness 
finally necessitated the revision and codification of agrarian 
principles, and the competent State bodies, as well as the 
National Revolutionary Party, decided to scrutinise at closer 
range the entire social and economic policy of the Govern- 
ment. The result was the approval of the Six-Year Plan of 1933. 
The first step was an amendment to Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion, dated 10 January 1934, and then, as an outcome of the 
Plan and superseding all prior legislation, the Agrarian Code was 
passed on 9 April 1934. This Code must be treated separately 
and as a whole ; but before doing so certain measures of agrarian 
reform which, as distinct from ejidal holdings, imply the distri- 
bution of land in individual form will first be examined. These 
measures are also based on the Constitution of 1917 and on 
subsequent enabling legislation. 


V. Tue DistrisuTion or LAND FoR INDIVIDUAL HOLDINGS 
The Recovery of National Lands 


In order to strengthen the land reserves available for the 
reform the Government-owned domains, according to the 
Constitution, were to be increased by means of a revision by the 
Federal Government of all contracts and concessions made 
since 1876 “which resulted in the monopolisation of lands, 
waters, and natural resources of the nation by a single individual 
or corporation”. By 1912, national or Government-owned 
lands only amounted to about 22 million hectares, or roughly 
11 per cent. of the total area of the country. 

The revision and cancellation of these contracts has now 
practically terminated; and land monopoly for purposes of 
speculation has ceased to exist. Since 1917, the Government 
through the Ministry of Agriculture has steadily sought to 
recover the conveyed large land areas. In one outstanding case, 


1 H. Grueninec : Mezico and its Heritage, pp. 596-611. London, 1928. F. H. 
Rippy : The United States and Mewxico, pp. 354-385. New York, 1931. 
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in 1924, about 7.5 million hectares, partly situated in Chiapas 
and partly in Lower California, were re-acquired from a single 
company. While in some cases, as provided in Article 27 of the 
Constitution, no right to compensation arose through these 
land contract rescissions, in others, if legitimate losses were shown 
to have occurred, a pecuniary indemnity was forthcoming to 
the owner. The following table indicates the area of national 
lands in 1912 and in 19338. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS BEFORE AND AFTER THE CONSTITUTION ! 
(thousand hectares) 


1912 
Total area 
recovered 
Per cent. up to 1933 
of total 


~Whole country 100 39,810 


1 SECRETARIA DE FomEeNTO: Memoria, 1912, p. 475; SECRETARIA DE AGRICULTURA: Con- 
en que se han basado las sugestiones para el Plan Sexenal, 1933 (Mimeographed 
. Government-owned land in islands is not included for 1933. 


The increase in Government-owned land is thus 75 per cent- 
The greatest gains in land recovery have been obtained in the 
North Pacific Zone; of the total land area recovered, about 
17 million hectares, almost 14 million were within that Zone. 
In 1933, 55 per cent. of all Government-owned lands were to be 
found in the North Pacific Zone, as compared with roughly 38 per 
cent. in 1912. Yet the North Pacific Zone contains only 2.3 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre, as compared with 29.1 in the Central 
Zone, while Government-owned lands in the Central Zone are 
still insignificant, amounting to barely 56,000 hectares. The area 
of Government-owned land in the North Pacific Zone is thus 
a land reserve for the future, rather than an asset which could 
readily be made effective in handling the immediate problem 
of land distribution. 


Zone 
Area 

Northern 5,496 | 24 6,754 17 1,258 
Gulf 7,824 32 7,000 18 — 324 

North Pacific 8,618 38 | 22,000 55 13,382 

South Pacific 1,382 6 | 4,000 10 2,618 

Central 2 0 56 0 54 
100 
MS 
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There is no completely reliable information as to the quality 
of Government-owned land thoughout the country. It has 
been estimated roughly that of the total area, 39.8 million 
hectares, only about 2.4 million hectares, or 6 per cent., may 
properly be regarded as arable land, and at most 18 million 
hectares as agriculturally valuable, including arable land, pas- 
ture, and forests, as shown in the table below. 


AREA AND QUALITY OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS IN 1983 ! 


Class Per cent. of total 


2 SECRETARIA DE AGRICULTURA: op. cit. 


In the course of the period under review approximately 
8 million hectares of Government-owned lands have been 
distributed for colonisation and homestead purposes and, to a 
lesser extent, for endowing ejidal holdings.’ 


Homestead Legislation 

Homestead legislation was first introduced by an Act of 
2 August 1928, suspended on 10 June 1926, and again put into 
force, after undergoing substantial amendments, on 27 July 
1934. Government-owned lands became accessible, free of cost, 
for individual settlement and cultivation. The object was to 
strengthen the class of small or medium-size landowners, as an 
intermediate group which would gradually replace the class 
of large landed proprietors. Applicants for homesteads include 
tenant farmers, share-croppers, crop-tenants, and wage earners 
qualified to work the land by themselves. In addition, numerous 
skilled agricultural workers repatriated from the United States 
have been given ready access to land which they have home- 
steaded, thus eliminating any harmful consequences of their 
forced return. 


1 DEPARTAMENTO DE Estapistica : Anuario de 1930, p. 380. 
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(thousand hectares) 

| Arable 2,389 6 

| Pasture 9,953 25 

Forests 5,971 15 

| Mountainous 21,497 54 

| é Total 39,810 100 
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As now amended, the Act of 1928, known as the Free Lands 
Act, grants title to Government-owned lands through use and 
possession. Any Mexican over eighteen years of age may acquire, 
after giving notice of occupation to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and proof of two years’ use, up to 25 hectares of irrigated arable 
land, from 100 to 200 hectares of seasonal arable land, according 
to its quality, and up to 500 hectares of pasture or mountainous 
land. 

Once transfer of title has taken place and the land boundary 
is established, the homesteader possesses full rights of ownership 
and alienation over the land, with the following exceptions : 
(a) he may not convey his property to foreigners, and (b) he 
may not mortgage or sell the land to other Mexicans until a 
ten-year period has elapsed from the date on which the title 
was ‘issued. 

Land which is included within any of the large irrigation 
_ systems already in operation or being completed may not be 

claimed under this Act. 


OCCUPATION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS UNDER HOMESTEAD 
LEGISLATION ! 


Per cent. 
umber | Number | Total area | of total 
filed of grants granted area 

granted 


(hectares) 
3,988 1,027,433 


78,932 2.9 
2,972 813,236 29.8 
775,690 28.4 


129 32,868 1.2 


Whole country 11,584 11,107 2,728,159 100.0 


+ SECRETARIA DE AGRICULTURA Y FoMENTO: Memoria, 1933, p. 108. 


The rate of distribution of homesteads has been fairly rapid. 
The total number of grants made up to 1 September 1983 was 
11,107, covering a total area of about 2.7 million hectares, each 
grant averaging about 245 hectares. This area included a variety 
of lands, from irrigated arable land to non-irrigated land and 
pasture ; it may be surmised that the average grant consists 
mainly of non-irrigated land and pasture. 


granted 
Northern 87.7 269.2 
Gulf 74.6 
North Pacific 298.2 
South Pacific 228.7 
Central 288.3 
245.6 
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_ A special banking institution, the National Bank of Agri- 
cultural Credit, to be distinguished from the Credit Bank of 
Ejidal Landholdings, is now entrusted with credit arrangements 
for all small private landowners, including homestead grantees. 


Colonisation 


The Colonisation Act of 1888 was not repealed until April 
1926. Under it, as indeed under the entire policy of colonisation 
prior to the revolution, inadequate net results had been obtained, 
since from 1816 to 1906 only 9,077 hectares of Government- 
owned land had been conveyed to 882 settlers.1_ Mexico has 
never been, and is not now, it may be noted, a country open 
to foreign colonisation, and it should be distinguished on _ 
ground from other American countries. 

The colonisation problem is an internal one ; and the Colo- 
nisation Act of 1926, now in force, may be regarded as part and 
parcel of the agrarian reform as a whole, supplementing the 
measures of ejidal land distribution, directly strengthening the 
class of small landowners, and breaking up the large landed 
estates. All Government-owned lands may be colonised with 
the exception of the irrigated areas covered by the various 
large-scale Government reclamation projects, which are governed 
by special regulations. Private landholdings, if not cultivated 
directly by their owners up to one-half of their total area, or 
up to two-thirds if the owner is aided by tenant farmers or 
share-croppers, may also be colonised, either by the owners 
themselves or by the Ministry of Agriculture. Such privately- 
owned estates as are properly cultivated or are contiguous to 
unclaimed Government-owned land are exempt from colonisa- 
tion. The land is paid for by the colonist in annual instalments 
within periods varying from 10 to 25 years. Each colonist 
may obtain 50 hectares of irrigable land, 250 hectares of non- 
irrigable first-grade land, 500 hectares of non-irrigable second- 
grade land, and 5,000 hectares of pasture. Title, implying full 
rights of ownership, once 50 per cent. of the total purchase 
price has been paid, is never transferred to the colonising agency, 
whether a corporation or not, but always to the individual in 


1 L. MeNpDIETA ¥ NOREz: op. cit., p. 231. 

2 The new Population Act of 29 August 1936 prohibits the entry of immi- 
grant labourers for an indefinite period (sec. 84), and allows foreigners to come 
in only if, seeking to become gainfully occupied in agriculture, industry, or the 
export trades, they own a minimum capital of 100,000 pesos. 
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his own name. By December 1934, about 5,146 colonists, 
holding 848,750 hectares of land, were already settled under the 
Colonisation Act, as shown below. 


COLONISATION UPON GOVERNMENT-OWNED AND PRIVATELY-OWNED 
LANDS (MAY 1926 - DECEMBER 1934) ? 


: Per cent. Number of Average 
Kind of land Area of total colonists area 


(hectares) (hectares) 
638,466 197.6 
205,284 107.2 


Total 843,750 100.0 164.0 


1 SECRETARIA DE AGRICULTURA: Memoria, 1934. 


About three-fourths of the total land area was formerly 
privately owned. Owners of private estates, if they colonise a 
part of their lands as the law requires, may thereby prevent the 
remainder from being taken over for other agrarian purposes. 
A premium is thus placed on the colonising of lands by their 


owners, and the financial compensation which would otherwise 
have been payable by the Government as a result of expropria- 
tion proceedings is in this way eliminated.! 

Special provisions apply to the colonisation of Government- 
irrigated land. An extensive irrigation programme was issued 
on 4 January 19262, envisaging the construction of eleven 
large-scale irrigation works. Up to 80 June 1934 these works 
had involved a total capital investment of 88 million pesos. 
The object was not only to increase agricultural yields and 
stabilise production, but also to populate the Northern and 
North Pacific Zones and to reclaim desert land. 

The land comprised within each Government-controlled 
irrigation system may be conveyed and sold only to Mexican 
agriculturists at a price which fluctuates between 70 and 260 
pesos per hectare, and according to terms and conditions which 
have been standardised since 1982 in two types of contract. 

Contract “A” requires an initial payment of 5 per cent. 
of the total value of the land and the final instalment of the 

1 R. Lorez Ocampo : “ La Ley de Colonizacién ”’, in Los Problemas Agricolas 


de México, Vol. I, p. 242. Mexico, 1934. 
® Diario Oficial, 9 January 1926. 
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full purchase price within 24 or 25 years, the total amount 
bearing 4 per cent. yearly interest. The maximum area which 
may be acquired under this type of contract is 100 hectares of 
irrigated land. In no circumstances may the colonist engage the 
services of share-croppers or otherwise till the land indirectly. 
Credit facilities, implements, and general technical agricultural 
guidance are offered to him through the National Bank of 
Agricultural Credit. Contract “B” does not require any initial 
payment on the land, and annuities may be paid either in money 
or in kind, interest of 4 per cent. accumulating on the unpaid 
yearly amounts, if any. Under this contract, which seeks to 
attract the poorer class of agriculturists, a maximum irrigated 
area of 25 hectares may be purchased. In each irrigation system, 
at least one-third of all contracts must belong to the “B”’ cate- 
gory; this is eloquent evidence of the non-speculative and 
strictly social purpose of the colonisation policy.’ 

In the following table are set forth in detail the total irri- 
gated areas intended to be opened up, the land areas already 
allotted to colonists, the number of colonists, and the average 
area of land granted. By 9 January 1936 the total number of 
colonists on irrigated land had increased to 16,246.” 


COLONISATION UPON RECLAIMED AND IRRIGATED LAND SYSTEMS 
(MAY 1926 - DECEMBER 1934) } 


Average 
Official number Total area to | Area allotted Number of enen of Gach 


of system and zone be irrigated to colonists colonists holding 


(hectares) (hectares) (hectares) 


8,000 5,716 22.4 
17,000 17,000 141.6 
27,500 27,500 3.1 
56,000 38,867 25.9 
53,000 17,106 23.8 

6,000 4,334 23.5 

2,015 877 
20,600 13,600 
50,000 10,000 154 
55,000 40,000 * _ 


HS 


295,115 175,000 15,674 


2 A. Becerrit, in Irrigacion en Mézico, September 1935, p. 168. 
* Including certain groups of ejidal landholders. 
* Within area ejidal ings already existed at the time when the irrigation system 


1 A. Ropricuez: “La Labor Agricola y Social de la Comisién Nacional de 
Irrigacién ”’, in Irrigacién en México, January 1936, p. 12. 
2 El Nacional, Mexico, 9 January 1936. 


| 
| 
Central 
Northern 
Central 
Northern 
Northern 
Northern 
Northern 
| Central 
Northern 
| North Pacific 
North Pacific 
Total 11.16 
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Idle Land Legislation 


In June 1920 the Federal Government promulgated an Idle 
Lands Act.’ Similar enactments had been made prior to the 
Constitution of 1917, chiefly in one or two northern States con- 
trolled, in a period of revolt, by military leaders. Article 27 of 
the Constitution, it may be recalled, completely cleared the 
ground for establishing the rule that land left idle by its owner 
may be given temporarily into the possession and use of any 
persons who are willing to work it. Since in 1920 the actual 
distribution of ejidal landholdings had barely begun, and since © 
landless villages were generally settled in contiguity to a number 
of large landed estates containing idle land areas, the concrete 
significance of this Act consisted, at first, in providing an imme- 
diate and simple remedy for land hunger, and lands were thus 
assigned to landless villages pending a more rational develop- 
ment of the agrarian programme. No statistics have been kept 
of the temporary leasing of idle land areas to individual peasant 
cultivators, and it is now impossible to gauge in more exact 
terms the working of this legislation. There are, however, 
certain indications which show that, apart from their usefulness 
in bridging the early stage of ejidal land distribution, Idle 
Lands Acts have on the whole produced little, if any, substantial 
changes in the agrarian structure of the country. 

A new draft Bill, designed to improve the Idle Lands Act in 
all particulars, has recently been published by the National 
Revolutionary Party.2. Under this draft, which contains 36 
clauses, all landowners are obliged to notify the municipal 
authorities, thirty days before the set cultivation date, of the 
land areas which will not be cultivated by them during the year. 
An inventory, or rough census, of these idle lands is then 
drawn up by the authorities, who must convoke the neigh- 
bouring agriculturists with a view to entering into leasing 
agreements for the cultivation of the available lands. The 
agriculturists may be tenants, croppers, or ejidal landholders 
seeking to extend their activities beyond the ejidal lands. 
Whether or not this draft Bill soon becomes law, it stands as an 
indication that the question of the cultivation of idle lands by 
persons other than their owners was not merely an emergency 
measure of agrarian reform, but remains a living social issue. 


1 Diario Oficial, 28 June 1920. 
p. 6. 
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VI. Tue SETTING uP oF “ Esrpat HoLpinGs 


The Six-Year Plan and the Agrarian Code of 1934 


It was with regard to the restitution and donation of ejidal 
lands that the insufficiency of legislation, both under the Act 
of 1915 and under Article 27 of the Constitution, was most 
severely felt ; criticism was voiced and disaffection grew up. 
While the number of ejidal land grants to villages and the area 
involved, up to 1938, may appear impressive by themselves, 
implying roughly the distribution of 7.6 million hectares to 
755,000 beneficiaries!, they nevertheless meant in practice 
that only a fraction of the landless rural population had been 
satisfied ; in view of the long and complicated provisional and 
final stages of procedure, it was clear that other qualified peti- 
tioners would not be satisfied within a reasonable length of 
time. The Act of 1915, as well as the Constitution, it may be 
recalled, only recognised as being entitled to claim land certain 
village communities which had a political status (categoria poli- 
tica). Though an Act of 1927 finally extended the right to claim 
land to all kinds of villages beyond a certain minimum size, 
regardless of legal status, the landless rural inhabitants of the 
haciendas were still excluded.? 

In a spirit of self-criticism and, no doubt, impressed by the 
success of prevailing methods of planned economy introduced 
in other countries, the National Revolutionary Party, as an 
official Government institution, began on 24 June 1933 a study 
of Mexico’s economic and social structure with the object of 
laying down future Government action in terms of a Six-Year 
Social and Economic Plan (1934-1989). This study led to the 
conclusion, on 8 December 19338, that “ Mexico’s most important 
social problem, beyond any doubt, is that relating to the dis- 
tribution of land and its better exploitation from the point of 
view of the national interest, which is intimately bound up 
with the social and economic situation of the large groups of 
workers directly employed on the land.” * The axis of all social 
questions was at last held to be the agrarian programme. 


1 L. MENDIETA NONEzZ, op. cit., p. 246. 
2 The most clear-sighted law dealing with the early stages of ejidal land distri- 
bution was the Act of 27 April 1927. It was modified, however, on 22 August 
1927. (N. Bassois : Nueva Ley Agraria, p. 75. Mexico, 1927.) 

3 Plan Sexenal del P.N.R., p. 23. Mexico, 1934. This document contains 
191 pages, and takes up in detail the various problems arising under each Secre- 
tariat, or Government Department. 
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Out of the Plan arose, on 9 April 1984, the Agrarian Code now 
in force, superseding all previous legislation with regard to 
ejidal landholdings. President Cardenas, when taking the oath 
of office on 80 November 1934, accepted the Six-Year Plan as 
the programme of his administration.! 

As a further result of the recommendations of the Six-Year 
Plan, a new independent Department, replacing the old National 
Agrarian Board, was made responsible not only for the applica- 
tion of more efficient methods of land distribution, to be intro- 
duced after a careful revision of all land legislation, but also for 
the social supervision and economic guidance of all the land- 
holding village communities.? 

In substance, the Plan linked the land as an instrument of 
production directly with the bulk of the rural population, whose 
standard of living, apart from such measures as minimum-wage 
regulations, could be improved only by giving access to available 
land of sufficient area and adequate quality. Emphasis was to 
be shifted from the village communities lying outside the areas 
of large landed estates to the landless agricultural wage labourers 
residing within the haciendas, and from the rural communities 
as originally understood in the Act of 1915 to all the possible 
nuclei of rural population, which, without exception, stood 
in need of land. The Agrarian Code extended the scope of prior 
legislation under the Act’ of 1915 to include the largest possible - 
number of landless peasants, whether settled in free villages or 
residing on large estates. 

To carry out this much wider objective, a correspondingly 
greater area of land would of course be required. In addition, 
the Six-Year Plan was in favour of increasing, for purposes of 
production, the ejidal areas. As a result of the pressure of these 
various claims on the remaining undistributed arable land in 
certain regions, a way out was found consisting in the redistri- 
bution of the rural landless population in new rural centres to 
be set up. In case of insufficiency of the arable areas lying 
adjacent to, or in the vicinity of, the locality inhabited by 
petitioners, satisfaction in terms of good arable land may, if 
practicable, be given elsewhere—preferably in lands of the 
national domain, and where the population density rate is low, 

: Cémara de Diputados, Diario de los Debates, 36a. Legislatura, Vol. 1, No. 30, 
! 2 In 1921 the first budget of the Board amounted to 500,000 pesos, and by 


1933 it had reached 2.9 millions. The new Agrarian Department began in 1934 
with a budget of 4.8 millions, which was increased in 1935 to 7.5 millions. 
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in order to correct the over-concentration of the country’s 
rural population in the Central Zone. 

Finally, the Agrarian Code, apart from expediting pro- 
ceedings, made another effort to define the nature of the owner- 
ship of ejido holdings and to link up such holdings, from the 
standpoint of credit and technical agricultural organisation, 
with the Credit Bank of Ejidal Landholdings, and particularly 
with the Agrarian Department. As a step forward, agrarian 
proceedings were no longer regarded as a controversy between 
landowners and peasants, the result of which had been, according 
to the preamble, that “ unjustified antagonisms arose, economic 
and political set-backs took place, and the solution of the entire 


problem has notoriously been postponed.” * 


Procedure under the Agrarian Code 


Under the Agrarian Code, the process of land distribution 
is not grounded systematically on surveys of the arable land 
and pasture available and of the rural landless population. 
The machinery is only set in motion by petitioners for land, 
the right to petition being granted by the Code not to individuals 
but to members of a group, or “ nucleus of population ”’. 

The group must comprise at least twenty persons, Mexicans 
by birth, who may be either heads of.families (men or women) 
or unmarried men over 16 years of age ; they must have resided 
in the locality for six months prior to the carrying out of a 
special roll-call, be agriculturists by pretaesion, and not own 
more than 2,500 pesos. 

Wage-paid workers lodged free of rent on a hacienda, as well 
as lessees, crop-tenants, and share-croppers, who are treated as 
resident agricultural workers when they are dependent on wages 
for their living, are entitled to join any group of land peti- 
tioners from a locality within a radius of 7-10 kilometres from 
the boundary of the hacienda; but hacienda workers cannot 
by themselves form a group of land petitioners. 

Petitioners may obtain land through the following methods : 
(1) restoration ; (2) donation ; (8) increase in the area of prior 
grants ; and (4) creation of new centres of rural population. 


1 The Agrarian Code has recently been criticised on the ground that it still 
slows down the rate of distribution of land (J. GonzALEz Casanova : “ La Reforma 
del Cédigo Agrario”’, in Revista de Economia y Estadistica, Mexico, June 1936, 
p. 25). A number of amendments to the Agrarian Code have been proposed in 


Congress (El Universal, Mexico, 13 September 1936). 
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In practice, the most important procedure is that of aaaieeaes 
and it may be summarised as follows : 


(1) Filing of the petition by at least 20 duly qualified peti- 
tioners with the State Governor as well as with the Mixed Agra- 
rian Commission of the State. Each of these 28 Commissions 
is composed of a chairman, who is the Delegate of the Agrarian 
Department, and four members, one appointed by the Federal 
Government, two by the State Governor, and one by the local 
peasants’ associations. 

(2) Publication by the State Governor of the petition in the 
official register as well as personal notification by the Mixed 
Agrarian Commission of the landowners concerned. 

(8) Carrying out of a roll-call, or agrarian census, by the 
Mixed Agrarian Commission, in which the qualifications of the 
petitioners are examined, boundaries delimited, the area and 
qualities of land surveyed, the kind of crops grown noted, and 
the privately-owned areas to be subject to the provisions of the 
Act earmarked. 

(4) Ordering by the Governor of provisional possession of the 
land by the petitioners if the Mixed Agrarian Commission, 
within thirty days after completion of the steps outlined above, 
has given a favourable advisory opinion. The landowner may 
at all times appear before the Governor or the Commission. 
On behalf of the petitioners, the land is accepted by an executive 
committee appointed by the Governor from the petitioners’ 
group. This committee ceases to function when three ejidal 
commissars have been elected by a majority vote of the group ; 
the commissars thenceforth act as administrators of the ejidal 
lands and as liaison agents with the authorities. 

(5) Forwarding of the proceedings to the Agrarian Department, 
which may rectify defects, if any. The Agrarian Advisory Board, 
within the Department, then proceeds to draft the final order of 
possession, to be signed by the President, which may substan- 
tially alter the Governor’s order of provisional possession. This 
Board is composed of five members of practical experience in 
agrarian matters, three of whom must be agricultural engineers. 

(6) Final possession is given by means of a Presidential 
order, which is duly registered in the National Agrarian Title 
Registry and published in the official gazette of the Federal 
Government. Notice of this order is thereupon served upon the 
landowner, who is summoned to appear within three days to 
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witness final delivery of the land area concerned. From this 
| moment, the grantees become the final holders of an ejido. 


1 Restitution procedure differs from that described above in 
that after the publication of the petition an examination must 
take place of the titles both of the actual holder and of the peti- 
) tioners to the land area in question. The Agrarian Department, 
' through the Agrarian Advisory Board, must give an opinion on 
| the points at issue. In some cases this opinion involves historical 
: research or paleographic evidence. 
Procedure for increasing the area of land previously restored 
; or granted does not, strictly speaking, constitute a distinct 
; method of land distribution. In general, such proceedings, as 
} compared with those of donation, are considerably curtailed, 
and only the Agrarian Department intervenes. 
If, after the termination of restitution or donation pro- 
| ceedings, it still appears that at least 20 resident villagers have 
not been able to obtain land in the manner prescribed by the 
1 Code, or if the land requirements either of resident workers or 
of peasants seeking an increase in the area of the ejidal holdings 
i remain unsatisfied, on account of the lack of contiguous available 
H lands, the setting up of a new rural population centre may be 
,ordered. The minimum number of 20 petitioners, whether 
villagers or resident workers, must definitely agree with the 
agrarian authorities to take up a new permanent abode 
elsewhere. The Agrarian Department must properly locate the 
new rural centre, taking into account such factors as the best- 
| grade arable land, irrigation facilities, and general transport 
costs. So far as possible, this procedure should be linked up 
| with agrarian proceedings already initiated, in order to limit 
} the number of private holdings affected, or at least prevent 


the same landowner from being exposed to repeated pro- 
ceedings. With respect to this new phase of agrarian procedure, 
private holders possess substantially the same rights as under 
the donation method. Once the petitioners are in possession 
of a given land area they have, to all intents and purposes, the 
same status as other beneficiaries tilling ejidal lands. 


Area of Land Grants to Ejidal Holders 


| Each petitioner, through the ejidal commissars who represent 
him, may claim either four hectares of irrigated or eight hectares 
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of non-irrigated arable or ‘seasonal land. As defined by the 
Code, irrigated land comprises such areas as are supplied with 
enough water for the crops habitual to the region. Arable land 
is defined as land susceptible of cultivation by means of such 
capital investments and such labour power as are actually at the 
disposal of the peasant petitioners. 

Seasonal land may be commuted for pasture, in the ratio 
of 1 to 2 for pasture on level ground, and 1 to 4 for pasture on 
hilly or arid land, but even “ an excessive grant of pasture and 
brush land should not be deemed to compensate for the absence 
of arable land 

In order to satisfy the collective needs of the village, the 
Code lays down that an area shall be reserved for the setting 
up of a rural school, an experimental field, and a sports ground, 
with a further common tract consisting of pasture and wood- 
lands and those arable lands which, in view of the crop grown 
and their particular situation, are considered most suitable for 
collective exploitation. The profits gained from the common land 
are to be used for the benefit of the school, for irrigation work, 
and for other public needs of the village, as well as for the 
collective acquisition of machinery, seeds, breeding and draft 
animals, etc. 

The total land area which may be expropriated from a 
given landowner is in all cases determined by the number of 
individual petitioners and by “ the collective needs of the village 
with respect to such lands ”’.2 Private landowners are, however, 
protected by certain rules fixing minimum figures for the area 
which must be exempted from expropriation. 

In general, private holdings are exempted if their total area 
does not exceed either 150 hectares of irrigated land or 300 hec- 
tares of seasonal land. In exceptional circumstances these 
limits may be reduced to 100 and 200 hectares respectively. 
But the Code further exempts other holdings, regardless of their 
areas, on the ground of the nature of their agricultural use. 
If land is devoted to a certain crop necessarily implying a sub- 
sequent industrial process, such as sugar-cane, and if the entire 
plantation area is required (taking a 5-year average of industrial 
production) to keep the industrial establishment occupied, 
such land is totally exempted. In cases where the land is being 
devoted to such crops as coffee, cocoa, and bananas, or where 


2 Sec. 40. 2 Sec. 39. 
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fruit trees are grown, the exempted area is 300 hectares. Forestry 
areas being reforested are entirely excluded, provided the work 
is proceeding on a large industrial scale and is not interrupted. 
A different situation arises with regard to land under green 
lucerne, hemp, maguey, and other hard fibrous industrial plants. 
In the case of lands thus cultivated, regardless of their area, and 
also in cases where land under coffee, cocoa, and banana crops 
exceeds 800 hectares, the landowner may offer the petitioners, 
through the Agrarian Department, an equivalent area elsewhere, 
which should not be of an inferior quality. The equivalent 
amount of land may already be owned by the landowner, or he 
may buy land elsewhere, but within a radius of 7 kilometres from 
the place of residence of the petitioning villagers. Purchase is car- 
ried out by Government agencies, and if refusal ensues from the 
third party, expropriation proceedings may be started against 
him, the indemnity being paid by the landowner seeking exemp- 
tion. Finally, in regions where the agricultural technique 
employed, or crop hazards, or the state of organisation would 
not guarantee an economic yield of the land under the ejidal 
régime normally established by the Code, the landowner may 
provide elsewhere than on his own property an area which will 
suffice for the collective needs~of all the landless petitioners. 
The group of petitioners must clearly agree to the arrangement 
proposed ; and the decision whether regions under cultivation 
do or do not “ guarantee an economic yield ”’ lies exclusively 
with the Agrarian Department, and must take into account 
the general aptitude of the peasant petitioners, which may vary 
from one region to another. From a practical standpoint, this 
is not an exemption, but a suspension of agrarian reform pro- 
cedure in certain zones.1 

The Code, it should be emphasised, at all times grants to 
each landowner the right of choosing those lands which he 
would prefer to keep as the legally exempted area of irrigated and 
non-irrigated arable land. This area, constituting a topo- 
graphical unit, after being delimited is thenceforth considered 
immune. Alsoimmune for all purposes of the law are such capital 
improvements as buildings of all kinds and hydraulic works, 
including dams, reservoirs, culverts, pipe-lines, and aqueducts. 


1 On 6 October 1936 the President ordered the distribution of lands in the 
cotton district of La Laguna which had hitherto been considered exempted areas. 
Up to 2 December, 221 ejidos, covering an area of 114,814 hectares of irrigated 
land and 128,526 hectares of pasture, and benefiting 28,503 holders, had been 
set up in this district. 
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The Organisation of the Ejido 


When land first comes into the temporary possession of a 
group of petitioners, the ejidal commissars convene an assembly 
and draw lots for each of the plots of land into which the newly- 
conveyed area has roughly and tentatively been subdivided. 
Each petitioner thus receives his plot as a matter of pure 
chance. When final possession is granted, a new and more 
exact survey of the land is carried out, and a final allotment 
is made, which may or may not coincide in all particulars 
with the provisional allotment. On a given day, an official 
of the Agrarian Department, accompanied by the commissars, 
delivers to each peasant a certificate for his plot of land, and 
a record is made of the proceedings, signed by all the parties. 
If any individual holder is dissatisfied with his plot, he may 
appear before the Agrarian Department. Holders may also 
exchange plots with one another. 

Each plot is finally delivered, firstly, to a petitioner, or his 
heirs, who answered the original roll-call, the petitioner having 
a prior claim to the plot held during the period of provisional 
possession, on which improvements may already have been made ; 
secondly, to any village resident who, though he did not 
answer the roll-call, has regularly tilled a plot of the land for 
at least two years; thirdly, to any original petitioner who 
did not enter into provisional possession but expresses the wish 
to till the land thenceforth ; fourthly, to any other resident 
of the village who fulfils the requirements of the Agrarian 
Code ; fifthly, to any resident worker ; lastly, to any resident 
of another village where arable land is lacking. If, on account 
of a shortage of land, these classes cannot all be given final 
possession of plots, elimination takes place, starting with the 
residents of other villages. Within each class, unmarried males 
of 16 to 21 years of age are excluded before unmarried males 
over 21, and these, in turn, before married males with or with- 
out children. The total number of peasants unable to obtain 
individual plots is then listed with a view to early establish- 
ment. This may be secured in any of the following ways: 
in neighbouring villages where there is a surplus of arable 
land ; in pasture or brush land to be broken up ; through area 
increases in prior grants, or in areas destined for such purposes 
within any of the national irrigation systems ; in lands which 
may be acquired through any of the agrarian banking institutions ; 
or, finally, in the new centres of rural population. In cases 
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where on the day of final possession there remains a surplus 
of land, a fund of reserve land is established. 


The Permanent Structure of the Ejido 


The Agrarian Code confirmed the ejidal land tenure system 
which had originated spontaneously and grown constantly 
in importance during the whole period of legislation, but which 
stood in opposition to the original ultimate aim of individual 
ownership as expressed in the Act of 1915. } 

In the ejido of to-day, the individual member does not 
cultivate even his own plot in unrestrained freedom, but is 
bound by certain responsibilities towards the ejido; he must 
also participate in operating common arable land, pasture, 
and woodland, share in the expenses of the school, sports 
grounds, and other institutions established for common pur- 
poses, and contribute to the taxes on the ejido. The persons 
who have jointly benefited from a land grant are, in conse- 
quence, permanently bound together in a new organisation 
having economic and social functions. 

The ejido may rightly be conceived as enclosing, in a micro- 
cosm, an agricultural society exclusively composed of an 
average of 127 small peasant holders, or ejidatarios, who till 
the land directly, and who, for the general purposes of adminis- 
tration and of supervising production, are self-governing. 
The constitution which regulates and shapes this society is 
laid down in four separate chapters of the Agrarian Code, 
bearing on such questions as the new ejidal tenure system, 
commissars and vigilance councils, the restraints or limitations 
imposed upon the new holdings, and their common capital funds. 

After an individual peasant has finally acquired his plot 
of land (parcela ejidal), he can neither convey it to anothcr 
nor impose upon it any lien such as a mortgage, nor lease it, 
nor enter into any special agreement, such as crop-sharing, 
for instance, implying any form of indirect exploitation of the 
land. The peasant’s individual rights over his plot of land 
are chiefly based on his faithful compliance with certain regu- 
lations which compel him to exert himself to the full, so as 
to show, in the last analysis, that he was deserving of agrarian 


1 At first, the property rights of an individual to land were vested in the village, 
acting through an administrative committee. After the Act of 31 December 1925, 
amended on 25 August 1927, 19 January 1928, 26 December 1930, and 
27 December 1932, title was to be issued to each individual holder. In practice 
this procedure was not made operative in all cases and has now practically been 
abandoned. 
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reform as a whole. He may lose his rights over the plot com- 
pletely if he attempts to convey it or mortgage it to another; if 
he becomes either insane or an alcohol addict ; if he is convicted 
of a crime punishable by a sentence of two years’ imprison- 
ment ; if he fails to contribute his share to the special land 
tax; or if he is held responsible by the assembly of his own 
fellows for having broken a public pledge directly connected 
with the efficient management of the ejido. He also loses his 
plot entirely if he fails to cultivate the land during two succes- 
sive years. It is always the assembled peasants themselves 
who, in the presence of the accused, deliberate and reach a 
final verdict, which is subject only to the visa of an official 
of the Agrarian Department. Any questions or disputes which 
may arise between the peasants concerning the cultivation 
of the individual plots or the common areas, whether of arable 
land or pasture, are also settled by the general assembly, 
which takes cognisance of the facts from the commissars and, 
if necessary, from the officials of the Agrarian Department. 
In such disputes, the Agrarian Department acts as final judge. 

When a peasant dies, his plot of land automatically vests, 
by inheritance, in his successor as head of the family, whether 
it be his wife or his children or any other persons who, regard- 
less of sex or kinship, actually lived under his roof and were 
dependent upon him for support. Consequently, no question 
of illegitimacy may be raised. Where no successors can be 
determined, and in all cases where the individual, by virtue 
of his own misconduct, is no longer entitled to hold a plot of 
land, the plot reverts to the community, and the general assem- 
bly may decide on the new holder by a two-thirds majority 
vote. This decision, however, is not binding until it has been 
approved by the Agrarian Department. The general assembly 
ordinarily meets at least once a month after being convened 
by the commissars. Its agenda includes any business of the 
day which may be raised by anyone present, together with 
the commissars’ report on finance and other matters. 

Each ejido elects every two years three commissars, who 
fill the positions of chairman, secretary, and treasurer. These 
officers represent the community before judicial and adminis- 
trative instances, and act on its behalf in a general executive 
and supervisory manner. The commissars are elected by a 
majority vote, and must of course be, like their electors, indi- 
vidual holders of plots of land; their conduct must be un- 
impeachable, and they must have been residents of the com- 
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munity for at least six months prior to the date of their election. 
With regard to land areas belonging to the community as a 
corporate body, they act as ordimary administrators, and 
must report to the general assembly and abide by the regulations 
drawn up by the competent Government authorities. They 
must convene an assembly once a month, or at any time when 
requested to do so by the vigilance committee, by the Agrarian 
Department, or by 25 per cent. of the members of the ejido. 
They must give effect to the resolutions of the assembly and 
the instructions issued by the competent Federal authorities, 
namely, the Agrarian Department andthe Credit Bank for 
Ejidal Landholdings. 

The vigilance committee is made up of three titular and 
three substitute members, who are elected and may be removed 
in the same manner as the commissars. Their real function 
is to act, within the ejido, as a body counteracting any possible 
abuses of the commissars and checking financial irregularities 
in general. They may address themselves directly to the Agra- 
rian Department for the purpose of keeping the Department 
informed as to general agricultural conditions in the community. 

These self-governing agricultural communities are subject 
to the control of government agencies. From the economic 
point of view, each ejido is studied by experts from the Agra- 
rian Department, and especially by the Credit Bank for Ejidal 
Landholdings, in order to arrive at a working programme 
which will enable the community to make progress in terms 
of more rational and up-to-date methods of exploitation of 
the land. This programme is submitted to the assembled 
peasants, and once approved becomes the goal, so to speak, 
which the community as a whole has set before it. If possessed 
of the necessary initiative, the assembled peasants may be 
able to formulate for themselves a programme, which requires 
the consent of Government experts before being put into 
execution. State intervention, however, seems purposely to 
have been limited within such boundaries as would not render 
illusory the practice of self-government among the peasants 
in their own social and economic sphere, while safeguarding 
the institution of the ejido by not letting it drift unaided and 
uncontrolled in competition with existing private agricultural 
undertakings. The Credit Bank, through its branch agents, 
together with the Agrarian Department, acts as technical 
adviser ; and such matters as the selection of crops, methods 
of tilling, the increase of land yields, mechanisation, and the 
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setting up of co-operative societies for production and market- 
ing, fall within its extensive compass. 


VII. Tue SIGNIFICANCE oF THE “ ” MovEMENT 
The Progress of Ejidal Land Distribution 

As regards the number of ejidos created, the areas distri- 
buted, and the changes effected in the occupational composi- 
tion of Mexico’s population, an examination of the results 
of the ejidal landholding policy must cover the entire period 
from the inception of the policy in 1915 to the present day. 
In other words, it becomes necessary to disregard the effect of 
intervening legislation on the classes of persons entitled to 
claim land, which have progressively increased, on the amount 
of land to which they were entitled, and on the possibilities 
of satisfying their claims. 

Before the passing of the Agrarian Code in 1934, according 
to an official estimate made in August 1983, 1,983,000 individuals 
were entitled to claim ejidal lands.1 This estimate, based on 
the legislation then in force, presumably excluded 1,685,000 
persons of all ages living in about 48,000 rural communities 
ranging in size from 1 to 100 inhabitants. That total would 
represent approximately 337,000 rural heads of families, who 
are now also covered by the Agrarian Code. In consequence, 
the number of persons entitled to claim land under the Code 
may be computed at approximately 2,320,000. 

The total number of petitions filed for ejidal landholdings 
may be estimated at about 22,000. Of this number, 13,000 in 
round figures were still pending adjudication on 1 September 
1936, according to President Cardenas’ latest message to Con- 
gress. Hence, in the course of 21 years only 9,000 petitions 
have been settled by the Government in a final, as distinguished 
from a merely provisional, form. Two factors must chiefly 
account for this rather slow pace : the highly empirical character 
of agrarian legislation, especially in so far as delays of procedure 
were concerned, prior to the formation in 1938 of the Six-Year 
Plan, and the numerous vicissitudes of agrarian reform in 
general, including the shifting policy of succeeding adminis- 
trations as well as the national and international background 
against which the new Constitution of 1917 and all the legis- 


1 This is the National Agrarian Board’s estimate. Private estimates in Novem- 
ber 1933 gave the figure as 1,938,000. Cf. G. Fama : “‘ La Produccién Ejidal”, 
in Los Problemas Agricolas de México, Vol. II, p. 408, Mexico, 1934. 
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lation under Article 27 emerged. Yet, despite this accumula- 
tion of discouraging circumstances, the demand for land on 
the part of the rural population has grown continuously. Reflex 
movements of varying complexity have affected this demand, 
which was, however, given serious attention by the majority 
of the administrations which, with avowed agrarian sympathies, 
have governed Mexico since the Constitution was promulgated 
in 1917. Exceptions now recognised by all were the adminis- 
trations governing Mexico from 1917 to 1920 and from 1930 
to 1982. Their firm anti-agrarian policies reacted considerably 
on the rate of land distribution and compromised its progress, 
as is apparent from the table below. ! 


STATISTICS OF *‘ EJIDAL”’ LAND DISTRIBUTION PETITIONS, 1914-1936 


Year Numper of Number of Area Number of final Area per 
petitions final grants granted beneficiaries beneficiary 


(hectares) (hectares) 


6.9 
2.2 
4.5 
2.7 


‘4 


11,123 
127,878 
92,290 
3,269,202 206,065 


~ 


The clearest and most satisfactory way of obtaining an 
idea of the progress of ejidal land distribution is by means of 
a graph giving all the relevant data. The following figure 
represents on the vertical axis the annual numbers of peti- 
tions filed, final grants, total areas granted, and numbers of 


1 All the figures from 1914 to 1932 inclusive are taken from SECRETARIA DE 
AGRICULTURA Y FoMENTO : Memoria, 1933. The figures for 1933, 1934, 1935, and 
1936, are taken from the annual messages delivered to Congress by the Presidents 
of Mexico on 1 September of each of those years. 
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1914 9 — 
1915 847 0 _ 
¢ 1916 396 1 1,246 182 
1917 515 54 5,635 2,615 
1918 318 68 68,308 15,071 
1919 221 86 40,275 14,948 
1920 826 119 6,433 15,566 0.4 
1921 1,041 175 178,814 27,659 0.7 
1922 536 31 140,287 16,184 8.7 
1923 847 199 285,870 31,132 9.2 
1924 648 290 823,095 64,335 12.8 
1925 767 440 787,012 79,606 9.9 
1926 504 365 816,633 80,625 10.1 
1927 554 463 991,365 64,116 15.5 
: 1928 621 394 638,863 63,260 10.1 
1929 1,344 857 1,084,370 108,846 10.0 
1930 1,320 484 744,090 67,427 11.0 
1931 1,362 354 610,304 45,652 13.4 
1932 1,341 205 348,400 21,217 16.4 
1933 1,923 338 11.7 
1934 2,350 1,335 12.4 
1935 2,937 823 13.6 
; 1936 3,876 2,214 15.7 
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final beneficiaries. All statistics relating to temporary holdings, 
temporary beneficiaries, and provisional areas granted are omitted 
in this attempt to give a picture of the development of such 
ejidal land distribution proceedings ‘as have reached their final 
stage. 


PROGRESS OF ‘‘ EJIDAL’”’ LAND DISTRIBUTION, 1914-1936 
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In the year 1916, the first beneficiaries came into final 
possession of their ejidal lands, and in the next two or three 
years considerable areas were distributed, until in 1920-21 the 
activity of agrarian reform sank, from every point of view, 
to a low ebb. It is characteristic of this first period of land | 
distribution that the area of grants per person is very low, 
averaging only two hectares. In the year 1922, however, 
140,000 hectares, equal to the total area hitherto distributed, 
were allotted; and in the following years agrarian reform 
accelerated rapidly until its culmination was reached in 1929, 
when more than one million hectares were granted to over 
one hundred thousand beneficiaries. Thereafter, agrarian 
reform activity slowed down and even reached a level below 
that of 1921. During the whole period 1922-1933, a total of 
7.8 million hectares of land, in round figures, was distributed 
to 650,000 persons, the average grant being 11 hectares per 
person. From 1934 onwards agrarian reform was again carried 
out on a very large scale. In 1936, the second year of President 
Cardenas’ administration, over 3 million hectares, or more than 
double the area of any previous year, were distributed. 

Since 1934 the size of the individual grant has constantly 
increased, and for the period 1934-36 it averages 14% hectares. 
Yet, despite the more active policy and the greater general 
efficiency of methods and procedure, the number of petitions 
filed has continued to increase more rapidly than the number 
of final grants. This outstanding fact is an indication that a 
pressing need for land still prevails among the rural population 
and that the policy of ejidal land distribution never was and 
is not to-day simply an artificial measure imposed by the 
Government upon reluctant rural masses, but rather the 
reflection of a direct demand for land which, in the long run, 
must be satisfied. + 

Up to 1 September 1936 about 900,000 beneficiaries had 
finally obtained land. But, as will be remembered, the total 
number of rural inhabitants entitled to land under the Agrarian 
Code has been estimated roughly at 2.8 million. Consequently, 
although about forty per cent. of the rural landless population 
have now benefited from ejidal land distribution, agrarian 
reform must still be pursued inflexibly in future with a view 


1 As early as 1923 a keen observer of the Mexican agrarian problem remarked 
that “ by the solution of the land problem any Government in Mexico now stands 
or falls * (G. M. McBripve : The Land Systems of Mexico, p. 159. New York, 1923). 
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to satisfying the remaining sixty per cent. Given the extent 
of the problem, the policy of land distribution seems still distant 


from its final goal. 


Characteristics of the Ejidos according to the Census of 1935 

A census of ejidal holdings carried out on 10 April 1935 
recorded the total number of ejidal landholders as 895,284 ; 
this figure, together with all the other census figures, refers. 
to all ejidal holdings existing on the date mentioned, regardless 
of whether land was held in final or in temporary possession. 
For this reason, the census data cannot be compared with the 
other figures given in this article, which refer exclusively to 
the final stage of land distribution. Furthermore, the two: 
sets of figures differ radically, inasmuch as the census figures 
refer to a given date, while the others cover a long period of 
time in the course of which a number of holders have probably 
left the ejidos and some ejidos may even have proved to be a 
failure. 

Unfortunately, only a part of the results of the 1935 census. 
have been published, in a provisional form; the main figures 
are shown in the following table. 


“* EJIDAL”” LANDHOLDINGS ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 10 APRIL 1985! 


Number Total Average | Number | number a 

Zone of efidal area area per | of benefic- jof benefic-| 
holdings granted holding iaries iaries per ia 

holding 


(hectares) i 


3,025 33.7 


2,988 
1,055,262 


3,117,907 978 6.4 


13.1 


Whole country | 7,041 | 11,741,191 | 1,668 | 895,284 127 


SECRETARIA DE LA ECONOMIA NACIONAL, DinECCION GENERAL DE EstapistTica: Primer 
Censo Ejidal, 10 April 1935 (Roneoed MS). 


This table shows that the Central Zone, as the most densely 


populated and the richest agricultural region, has borne the 
brunt of the reform. Nearly half of all the ejidal holdings 


| | (hectares) | (hectares) 
Northern 1,557 — 4,709,894 
Gulf 1,240 | 1,925,851 | 1,553 | 140,166 113 13.7 | 
North Pacific 312 39,459 126 23.6 
South Pacific 744 90,595 122 11.6 , 
Central 3,188 
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(45 per cent.) and over half of all the beneficiaries (54 per cent.) 
are to be found there. Since only one-fourth (27 per cent.) 
of the total area distributed lies within the Central Zone, how- 
ever, the average area per holding and per beneficiary are the 
lowest of all. In contrast, the North Pacific Zone stands at 
the other extreme with the lowest number of holdings and 
beneficiaries (4.4 per cent.). The largest ejidos as well as the 
largest individual plots are found in the arid and agriculturally 
poor Northern Zone, and holdings there only show an average 
of 90 beneficiaries per holding, the lowest number of all. For 
the whole country, with a total of 7,041 holdings and 895,284 
beneficiaries, the holdings average 1,668 hectares and 127 
beneficiaries. Each beneficiary is entitled, on an average, to 
the use of a plot of 13.1 hectares. 

In 1985 the ejidos were in possession of 10.6 per cent. of 
all the agricultural land, and 25.7 per cent. of all the arable 
land, of Mexico. As is shown in the table below, nearly 20 
per cent. of the agricultural land of the Central Zone is under 
the ejido system, while in the Gulf Zone nearly half the arable 
land is already in the possession of a formerly landless popula- 
tion. In the Central Zone the ejidos dispose of almost 


equal percentages of the total agricultural and the total arable 


AGRICULTURAL AREA AND ARABLE LAND OF THE “ EJIDOS ” AS COMPARED 
WITH THE TOTAL AGRICULTURAL AREA AND TOTAL ARABLE LAND 
OF MEXICO 


Agricultural area 


Proportion 
Whole Ejjidos of ejido Whole Ejidos 
country (census |area to total] country | (census 
(census of 1935) | agricultural} (census | of 1935) 
of 1930) area of 1930) 


(thousand (per cent.) | (thousand hectares) 
61,049 7.7 721 
12,008 1,324 
10,917 
10,713 1,055 


16,113 3,118 


110,800 | 11,741 


Arable land 

Zone | 

area to 

total 

area 

(per cent.) 
Northern 24.2 
Gulf 46.0 
North Pacific 16.4 
South Pacific 12.6 
Central 5,285 1,231 23.3 

Whole country 14,518 3,787 25.7 | 
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land, but this is not the case in the Gulf and Northern Zones. 
In these Zones the ejidos are relatively three times as important 
when considered from the standpoint of the area of arable 
land in the zone as when considered from the standpoint of 
all agricultural land in the zone. 

On an average, each ejido disposes of 581 hectares of arable 
land, or 4.2 hectares per beneficiary. The variations are con- 
siderable from zone to zone : the ejidos in the Central Zone cover 
386 hectares, as against 1,068 in the Gulf Zone ; the difference 
per beneficiary is still greater (2.5 and 9.5 hectares). When 
the areas actually used for crops are examined, however, 
the differences are smoothed out, as is shown in the table below. 
Apart from the Northern Zone, where special circumstances 
prevail, the area under crop per beneficiary is practically the 
same everywhere, varying only between 1.6 and 1.9 hectares. 
This result is brought about by the widely different degrees of 
intensity with which the soil is cultivated. In the Central Zone 
76 per cent. of the arable land was under crop in 1935, and 
only 5.6 per cent. left uncultivated for two or more years, while 
in the Gulf Zone the corresponding figures were respectively 
20 and 69 per cent. 


AVERAGE AREA OF ARABLE LAND AND OF LAND UNDER CROPS IN THE 
“ EJIDOS ” ACCORDING TO THE 1985 CENSUS 


Use made of arable land 


Arable; Arable Crop: Crop 
land land area area 


Zone 
per |perbene-| per | per bene- Uncultivated| 
ejido ficiary ejido ficiary | Crops | Fallow| during two 
or more years 


Whole country | 531 4.2 275 2.2 51.7 | 17.4 30.9 


In the Gulf Zone, rural improvement, based on credit, 
technical education, and labour organisation, may be expected 


(hectares) (per cent.) 
Northern 463 | 5.2 | 328 | 3.7 | 70.9 | 192 9.9 
Gulf 1,068} 9.5 | 213 | 19 | 19.9] 114 68.6 
North Pacific 484/ 3.8 | 197 | 1.6 | 40.7 | 35.1 24.1 
South Pacific 416] 3.4 | 213 | 1.8 | 51.2 | 27.0 21.7 
Central 386} 2.5 | 294] 1.9 | 76.2 | 18.1 5.6 
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to play a large part in preventing such wasteful exploitation in 
future. In general, apart from the Gulf Zone, it is clear from 
the above table that ejidal land utilisation is intensive, and 
the proportion of uncultivated ejidal land in the whole country— 
81 per cent. of the total arable land granted—is not, all things 
considered, disproportionately high; the new landholders, 
formerly workers on haciendas, have in the majority of cases 
continued the only methods of cultivation with which they 
were acquainted, and have not yet been able, despite the 
Government’s efforts, to acquire the necessary knowledge 
and experience for the application of a more advanced agri- 
cultural technique. 


Significance of the Ejidal Landholders as a Class 


In order to ascertain the relative importance of the new 
‘social class formed by the members of the ejidos, it is necessary 
‘to compare the results of the special ejido census of 1935 with 
those of the agricultural census of 1930; the unavoidable 
errors involved in the use of such relative figures are not as 
important as might at first be expected, because both sets 


of figures must be regarded as being somewhat too low: the 
agricultural population in 1935 was higher than that recorded 
in 1980, and there is evidence that the provisional results of the 
ejido census cover fewer ejidos than actually existed at the 
date of the census. Allowing for this imperfection, it appears 
that nearly one-fourth of the population of the whole country 
engaged in agriculture is composed of ejidal landholders. 


RELATIONSHIP OF “ EJIDAL”’ LANDHOLDERS TO THE GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED AND TO THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION (1935) 


. Per cent. of 
Gainfully : Ejjidal P Per cent. of 
Zone occupied | Agricultural i gainfully | agricultural 

population population | landholders population 


Northern 975,565 | 666,104 | 139,697 | 148 | 21.0 
Gulf 648,189 | 479,944 | 140,166 | 21.6 
North Pacific 316,182 | 219,453 | 39,459 | 12.5 
South Pacific 720,847 | 613,260 | 90,595 | 12.6 
Central 2,505,020 | 1,647,517 | 485,367 | 19.4 
Whole country | 5,165,803 | 3,626,278 | 895,284 | 17.8 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA Economia NacionaL: Memoria de los censos de 1935, 
p. 213. Mexico, 1936. 
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The largest proportion of ejidal holders is to be found in the 
Central Zone, where 29 out of every 100 persons gainfully 
occupied in agriculture are ejidal landholders. The agricultural 
workers of that zone in 1930 constituted no less than 81.5 
per cent. of the persons engaged in agriculture; this preponder- 
ance, which indicated a pauperised condition, has been reduced 
considerably. The Gulf Zone now has an equally high proportion 
of ejidal landholders among the agricultural population, with 
29.2 per cent. In the Northern Zone the proportion of ejidal 
landholders is also high, since they number 139,697, or 21.0 
per cent. of the agricultural population. The North Pacific 
and South Pacific Zones have the lowest proportions of ejidal 
landholders : 18.0 and 14.8 per cent. respectively. 

In the country as a whole there were, according to the 1930 
census, 535,192 ejidal landholders in that year, or 16.1 per cent. 
of the working agricultural population. By 1935 the number 
had increased to 895,284, representing 24.7 per cent. of the 
working agricultural population and 17.8 per cent. of the total 
gainfully employed population of Mexico. In 1935 about 15 per 
cent. of all the families in Mexico, or one in seven, lived in 
ejidos. 

The changes already wrought in the occupational structure 
of the agricultural population by the policy of ejidal land 
distribution will doubtless become still more pronounced 
as land distribution continues. To all intents and purposes 
ejidal holders now form a distinct and separate class with a 
status of employment higher than that of the landless wage 
earners. Apart from the privileged legal footing on which the 
class of ejidal holders, as inhabitants of a rural community 
or nucleus of population, has been placed by the Agrarian 
Code as well as by the Government agencies of rural improve- 
ment, the correspondingly larger share of the national agri- 
cultural output attributable to such holders will tend to enhance 
their power and significance as a class. It is probable that 
this class of ejidal landholders will eventually assimilate the 
heterogenous elements yet to be found in the social fabric, 
in particular such indigenous non-Spanish-speaking strata 


1 The value of ejidal production during the agricultural year 1934-1935 has 
recently been computed at 90 million pescs, or about 27 per cent. of the total 
value of agricultural producticn for that year. Capital investments in ejidos now 
represent 488 million pesos, or about cne-seventh of Mexico’s total agricultural 
wealth. Cf. SecRETARiA DE LA Economia Nacronat: La Reforma Agraria en 
Mézico, Tables 13 and 16, Mexico, 1937. 
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of the population as still base their isolated or “closed” econo- 
mies upon barter and the unremunerative tasks of a tribal 


organisation. 


As smallholders, no longer bound by the employer-employee 
relationship, ejidal holders are now engaged in small-scale rather 
than large-scale production. They till the land directly, with 
no possibility of hiring any labour; they are aided only by 
their families or by their fellow-holders in the manual operations 
of cultivation and harvesting. From a psychological stand- 
point, they are daily being supplied with the social motives 
which will induce them to obtain further satisfaction and an 
increased share of social well-being. For the first time since 
the Spanish conquest they now have a stake in their own country. 
In consequence, they bear no further likeness to the floating 
and miserable agricultural proletariat which characterised 
the past in Mexico; rooted in the soil, they will act as a 
stabilising factor upon the family and strengthen the national 
importance of the rural community as a unifying force. 


Such far-reaching changes in occupational structure cannot 
be perpetuated or become crystallised in a permanent form 
unless, as a concomitant of land distribution, the class of 
ejidal holders is economically strengthened with a view to 
working the land in an adequate and rational manner. In spite 
of its size—on an average 1,667 hectares—and in spite of the 
possibility of an adequate labour organisation through common 
cultivation of the land, the ejido nevertheless suffers from the 
disadvantages which characterise a land tenure system of 
small holdings : limited access to capital and credit and inade- 
quate marketing facilities. It will be understood, therefore, 
that in order to ensure steady consolidation, agrarian policy, 
in a wider sense, has had to broaden its objectives and direct 
its efforts in part to strengthening the position of the ejidal 
holder through a more efficient labour organisation of each 
ejido and through the constant intervention of State agencies 
with a view to disciplining and improving production and 
linking it with the market. 


1 The Government has recently issued a Decree relating to producers’ 
associations, as a result of which the production, distribution, and marketing, 
of all agricultural products have been placed under strict planned control. 
Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 7, 16 August 1937, 
p. 210. 
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VIII. ConcLusion 


As a cumulative result of agrarian reform, under all the 
various aspects described in the previous pages, at least 25 per 
cent. of the population living by agriculture has finally found 
free access to the land, as compared with a figure which prior 
to the revolution practically stood at zero; and at 
least 14 per cent. of the agricultural area is now comprised 
within the new holdings, whether occupied individually or in 
the ejidal form. 


CUMULATIVE RESULTS OF AGRARIAN REFORM IN WVEXICO 


Per cent. 
Per cent. | Number of | of total 


Area . | agricultur- | population 
Nature of holding granted ists on new| engaged 
area! | holdings | in coe tcul- | ‘culturist 


(hectares) 


Homesteads 2,728,159 
Colonisation on Govern- 
ment-owned and pri- 
vately-owned lands 843,750 0.8 5,146 0.1 164.0 


Colonisation on reclama- 
tion systems 175,000 0.2 15,674 0.4 11.2 


Ejidal holdings 11,741,191 | 10.6 895,284 24.7 13.1 


Total 


15,488,100 | 14.1 927,211 25.5 _ 


* 3,626,278 (1930). 


* 110,800,920 hectares (1930). 


As producers and consumers, all the new landholders are 
gradually entering into a new rural world, in which they are 
assigned such rdéles as will enable them to fulfil their own 
destinies more freely and become an element of positive usefulness 
to the community itself. _Wage-paid labour has ceased to be the 
dominant factor in rural life ; the emancipation of the peén has 
largely been achieved in what, all things considered, has been a 
rapid cycle, and the violent contrasts of the past between tradi- 
tional wealth and traditional pauperism are being abolished by a 
change of attitude towards, and an understanding of, the Indian 
and mestizo rural inhabitants of the country, who have been 
discovered to be human beings. Better living conditions and 
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| Average 
(hectares) 
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an increased income for each rural family will now follow as a 
result of State action. : 

The agrarian problem of Mexico, however, covers as a whole 
more than is implied in a change in the land tenure system ; 
this is only one among other self-evident initial measures for 
the construction of a solid national framework. The general 
trend in Mexico’s social and economic evolution is based on the 
development of agriculture and the complete redemption of 
the rural classes. Much still remains to be done, however, 
since Mexico’s new rural world is only in process of formation. 
Hygiene and sanitary practices must be developed, health 
resistance increased, and rural education intensified. In turn, 
the rural youth may develop a clearer sense of community 
interdependence, and in the long run may also make their own 
contribution in labour and leadership to the strengthening 
of the national framework. Special emphasis is also being 
placed on the réle of women in bettering living conditions in the 
countryside, especially as a militant force against the ravages 
of alcoholism. 

The creation of this new world, which is a feasible reality 
as distinct from a Utopia, demands chiefly time as its essential 
element, and centres exclusively around a clear social purpose. 
It is certain that it will be fashioned so as to be harmonious, 
instead of hostile or indifferent, to the rural classes ; to educate, 
not to exploit, is the watchword of the day and, as a Minister 
of Education once said, if logarithms may help the former 
peén of Mexico, then all must learn to use them for his sake. 
After the Spanish conquest, the majority of Mexico’s inhabit-— 
ants were left marooned in the midst of an alien world. Unless 
a deep national aspiration is to remain unfulfilled, the new rural 
world now being created will one day compensate for the miseries 
of the old. 


| 
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First Annual Report of the United States 
Social Security Board 


The Social Security Act was signed by President Roosevelt on 
14 August 1935. Ten days later the Senate ratified the appointments 
of the three persons who constitute the Social Security Board, the 
body charged with the main responsibility for the administration of 
the Act. The Board has recently issued its first annual report *, which 
relates, in principle, to the fiscal year ended 30 June 1936, but the 
record was continued down to 15 December 1936, in so far as the in- 
formation was available. The Board has since published a ‘“‘ Summary 
of Progress ”’ giving the principal statistics for 1 May 1937. 

The purposes of the Act may be brought under five heads : 

(1) to establish a Federal scheme of old-age benefits for persons 
employed in industry and commerce (Federal old-age benefits) ; 

(2) to encourage the States to establish schemes of unemployment 
benefits (unemployment compensation) ; 

(3) to assist the States to maintain schemes of non-contributory 
old-age, blind persons’, and mothers’ pensions (public assistance) ; 

(4) to assist the States to develop their maternal and child welfare 
work and their work for the rehabilitation of cripples ; 

(5) to carry on research in all branches of social insurance. 

Of these purposes, only the first and fifth are to be effected by 
Federal means alone ; the remainder all involve State administration 
with Federal subventions and supervision. 

During 1936, a beginning was made in the application of all these 
chapters of the Act. 

A brief outline of the problems set by each chapter and of the 
organisation created to meet them is given below, together with some 
figures illustrating the results achieved. 

A final paragraph summarises the expenditure incurred for each 
of the purposes of the Act. 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS 
The Federal scheme of old-age benefits is designed to attain the 
same ends as a scheme of compulsory old-age insurance, though, in 
order that the Federal Constitution may not be contravened, benefits 
and financial resources are kept totally separate in law. 
1 First Annual Report of the Social Security Board. Fiscal Year ended 30 June 
1936. With Su Data for the Period |1 July 1936-15 December 1936. 
Washington, 1987. vi + 129 pp. 34 statistical tables, bibliography. 
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The scheme applies to all persons employed in industry and com- 
merce. It makes provision for the grant of monthly pensions at the 
age of 65, the rate of the pension being dependent on the total wages 
earned by the worker from 1937 until his retirement. Pension pay- 
ments will begin in 1942. For persons outside the scheme, and for those 
covered by it who are already elderly, parallel and supplementary 
provision is made by way of State schemes of old-age assistance. 

The same persons and their employers are required to pay taxes 
proportional to the wages received and paid by the two parties respec- 
tively. The proceeds of these taxes are paid into the United States 
Treasury. The taxes are calculated to be sufficient to pay for 
the pensions, but legally the cost of pensions is chargeable to the 
general revenue, and not to the wage taxes, which are not earmarked 
for the service of pensions. Tax collection begins in 1937. Though pen- 
sion payments do not begin until 1942, the Federal Government is 
required from the outset to make an annual appropriation for the 
purpose of building up a reserve fund. For the fiscal year 1936-1937, 
this appropriation amounts to $265,000,000. 

The administrative task consists, on the one hand, in maintaining 
records of the wages received during their working lives by employed 
persons and paying pensions to them, and, on the other, in collecting 
the taxes imposed on employers and employed. Only the first half of 
this task is entrusted to the Social Security Board, the second being 
undertaken by the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue, as an 
extension of its normal functions. 

The Social Security Board has established a Bureau of Federal 
Old-Age Benefits with the duties of maintaining wage records and 
paying pensions. In preparation for the first of these duties, which 
will be the main function of this department during the period 1937- 
1942, the operation of registering the workers who come under the 
scheme was carried through in the closing months of 1986. For every 
worker a wages account must be kept, and an identification number 
had to be assigned to him for this purpose. 

This operation was a vast one, for the number of workers covered 
by the scheme was estimated at 26,000,000, but it was successfully 
accomplished with the collaboration of the Post Office Department 
and its network of 45,000 local offices. First of all every industrial 
and commercial establishment was required to return, on forms 
distributed by the post office, particulars of its business and the size 
of its staff. These data serve to identify the firm for the purposes 
of wage and tax records ; they also facilitated the second step. 
The postman then delivered at each establishment blank applications 
for account numbers, one for each member of the staff. The applica- 
tions, when completed by the worker, were returned to the post office, 
either directly or through his employer or trade union. The local post 
offices transmitted the bundles of applications to the larger post offices, 
where special employees were engaged to notify the applicant of the 
number allotted to him and to type the contents of each application 
on permanent cards. These cards were then passed to the wages 
record office of the Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits at Baltimore. 

The Baltimore office is equipped with automatic accounting 
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machinery, capable of dealing rapidly with millions of cards—record- 
ing particulars by punching slots in the cards, and then sorting the 
cards in any desired manner. 

By the end of 1936, over 22,000,000 applications had been received 
and dealt with, and at 1 May 1937 this number had risen to 27,051,976. 

The Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits is dependent on the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the figures 
needed for its wages accounts. The Bureau of Internal Revenue col- 
lects monthly from employers the taxes payable by them and their staffs, 
and, once a quarter, calls for a report of the wages received by each 
worker, as identified by his number. It is from these reports that the 
Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits posts the individual wages accounts. 

While the accountancy is centralised, contact with employers 
and workers is maintained by a network of “ field offices” or local 
agencies, of which 108 had been established at the end of 1936, and 
123 by 1 May 1937; the opening of further offices is contemplated 
as the need arises. 

These field offices are grouped under the supervision of 12 regional 
offices, which are concerned to facilitate the administration, not only 
of Federal Old-Age Benefits, but of unemployment compensation and 
public assistance as well, and to that end are endowed with staffs 
of expert administrators and statisticians. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
During the twenty years prior to 1935 more than 250 Bills dealing 


with unemployment compensation had been introduced in State 
legislatures, but up to the passage of the Social Security Act the State 
of Wisconsin was the only one which had enacted such a measure. 

The Social Security Act does not set up a system of unemployment 
compensation. It merely provides a framework within which States 
may enact such unemployment compensation laws as they consider 
most suitable to their needs. 

Title [IX of the Act levies a payroll tax on employers of 8 or more 
workers in certain fields of employment, amounting to 1 per cent. 
in 1936, 2 per cent. in 1987, and 3 per cent. thereafter. Employers 
who make contributions required by States under laws approved by 
the Board may credit against the Federal payroll tax the amount 
of their contributions up to 90 per cent. of the Federal payroll tax. 
The amount of the Federal payroll tax after deducting credits when 
allowable is paid directly to the Federal Treasury. The Social Security 
Board determines the cost of proper administration of the State Act 
and makes grants for this purpose. Title III of the Act authorises 
* annual congressional appropriation of not more than 49 million 

ollars. 

The States determine the rate and type of contribution, the rate 
of compensation, the length of the waiting period, the duration of 
benefits, and the type of fund. The State laws enacted up to 1 May 
1937 (45 in addition to those of the District of Columbia and Alaska) 
vary widely in their provisions, and many theories are being tested. 
At the above date all but three of these Acts had been approved by 
the Social Security Board and 18,520,000 workers were covered. Under 
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all the State laws contributions from employers represent a definite 
proportion of wages, usually amounting to 90 per cent. of the Federal 
tax. Some States have provided for contributions from employees 
also. Most State Acts base benefits on full-time weekly wages. 

The first unemployment compensation law to be approved was that 
of the District of Columbia, on 15 November 1935, and in March 1936 
the first grants were made for the administration of State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. In accordance with the terms of the Social 
Security Act, no benefits are to be payable in any State until two 
years have elapsed from the date of the first contribution. On 17 
August 1936 an unemployed worker in Madison (Wisconsin) received 
the first unemployment compensation payment under a State law. 

The Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the Social Secu- 
rity Board (with the assistance of the General Counsel’s Office, the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, and the Bureau of Accounts and 
Audits) is responsible for making recommendations to the Board 
concerning the conformity of State laws with the general principles 
outlined in the Act. It also examines the estimates of administrative 
expenses and recommends the amounts for grants. If requested, it 
gives assistance to the States in formulating their legislation and 
co-operates in other ways in developing general policies, accounting 
procedures, statistical reports, etc. It acts as a clearing house for 
information requested by the States. The Board maintains in each 
of the twelve regional offices an attorney and a staff of statisticians 
and other experts to aid States requesting such services. 

The Federal-State system of public employment offices is the 
agency through which, as a rule, unemployment compensation 
benefits will be paid. 

State laws show a wide variation in the type of agency designed to 
administer unemployment compensation. In some States admini- 
stration has been assigned directly to the Department of Labour, 
the Industrial Commission, or some other existing State agency. 
In other States an independent commission has been appointed, but 
in every case the agency is related to the State Government in many 
ways, particularly through the appointment of administrative officials 
by the Governor and through the State’s financial controls. In most 
States the State Treasurer is custodian of the unemployment compen- 
sation fund and the funds for administration. Most State Jaws provide 
for direct representation of employers, employees, and the public on 
the State commissions, or advisory councils. 

There are no moneys appropriated by the Federal Government 
towards the Unemployment Trust Fund of the United States Treasury ; 
the sums are deposited by the States and are held in separate State 
accounts on which interest is paid at the average rate borne by all 
interest-bearing obligations forming a part of the public debt, and 
drawn upon as needed by the States. The Government may, under 
certain restrictions, invest the money ‘either by buying Government 
or Government-guaranteed bonds in the open market or by turning 
over to the Trust Fund certain obligations. The responsibility of 
the Federal Treasury is limited to handling, investing, and liquidating 
portions of the Trust Fund as requisitions by the States for benefit 
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payments make liquidations necessary. By 15 April 1987, the State 
deposits in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the United States 
Treasury plus accrued interest amounted to $219,803,451.77. This 
represented deposits by 33 States and the District of Columbia. 

Most States provide for the selection of staff on a competitive 
basis. In a number of States it is subject to the provisions of the State 
Civil Service law. Since unemployment compensation is a new develop- 
ment in the United States, the selection of a skilled technical staff 
is one of the greatest problems of the State administrators. Special 
training for the administration of unemployment compensation is 
essential, and the report suggests that a training programme should 
include an examination of the problem of unemployment and past 
methods of dealing with it, the development of unemployment compen- 
sation in the United States and other countries, the history of the Social 
Security Act, and events which led up to its enactment, together 
with an analysis of the Act and of the various State laws. 

The Social Security Board is prepared to co-operate with the 
States at their request in developing standards of qualification and 
in setting up training centres, as well as in other matters relating to 
efficient administration. The purpose of the Federal-State arrangement 
is to safeguard the national interest without infringing the freedom 
of the States. 

The close relationship between unemployment compensation and 
the employment service makes it necessary for the staff of each agency 
to have some familiarity with the methods and objectives of the 
other, and knowledge is also necessary of the problems which may 
be expected to arise in the administration of the law. 

Among the outstanding technical problems are those of determin- 
ing wages within the meaning of the Social Security Act and defining 
coverage under the State laws, particularly in certain employments 
where the employer-employee relationship is not clear. There is a 
considerable lack of uniformity in the provisions of the various State 
laws regarding inter-State employees, and the report states that, 
regardless of the definition of inter-State employment in the State laws, 
it is the responsibility of each State to determine where contributions 
are to be paid for those workers who perform services in more than one 
State. Uniformity of treatment by the various State agencies is 
considered essential, so that employers may know in advance in 
which State the tax is due, and the employee in which State benefits 
are payable. Much study has been given to this subject and it is 
now believed necessary that the State laws should contain a general 
provision for reciprocal agreements with the Federal Government and 
with other State Governments, in order to provide for payments to 
inter-State employees. 


PuBLIc ASSISTANCE 
The only head of the Social Security Act under which benefits were 
paid in 1986 was that of public assistance, but these benefits have 
been considerable, and the progress resulting from the passage of the 


Act very marked. 
For the purpose of the Act, “ public assistance ” comprises State 
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schemes of non-contributory pensions payable, subject to a means 
test, to the aged, for dependent children, and to the blind. 

Prior to 1935, laws to provide assistance of these kinds were in 
existence in many States (old-age assistance in 30 States, aid to 
dependent children in 45, and aid to the blind in 25), but were applied 
only in a fraction of their areas. Application was, in most instances, 
left to the counties, which had to raise part at least of the resources, 
and between one-third and one-half of them were unable to give effect 
to the laws for lack of funds. Moreover, the award of pensions was 
generally subject to a highly restrictive condition as to length of 
residence (e.g. 15 years). 

The public assistance provisions of the Act set out to remedy 
this situation by offering large subsidies to States which would bring 
their legislation and its administration up to prescribed standards. 

By the terms of the Act, the Federal Government offers to contri- 
bute to each State one-half of its expenditure on assistance to the aged 
and the blind and one-third of its expenditure on aid to dependent 
children. 

The main conditions for the grant of these subsidies are that 
the schemes shall operate throughout the area of the State in question, 
shall be financed at least in part by the State, and shall be adminis- 
tered by, or under the supervision of, the State. Furthermore, the 
Act requires that the qualifying period of residence in the State for 
the grant of old-age and blind persons’ pensions shall not exceed five 
years, that persons refused assistance shall have a right of appeal, 
and that the pensionable age shall be fixed at 65 (though it may be 
maintained at 70 until the end of 1989). In general the Act encourages 
the establishment of non-contributory pension schemes on a more 
liberal basis than that commonly adopted before its enactment. 

With respect to public assistance, the functions of the Social 
Security Board are those of ascertaining whether the legislation of 
States applying for subsidies reaches the prescribed standards, and 
advising States as to the best methods of administration. These 
functions are carried out by the Bureau of Public Assistance and by 
the regional offices of the Board, which are equipped to furnish expert 
advice. 

The progress achieved by the public assistance provisions of the 
Act may be illustrated by the increase in the number of schemes 
approved, in the number of beneficiaries, and in the average rate 
of benefit. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SCHEMES APPROVED 
FOR FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Date Old-age assistance | Aid to the blind | Aid ‘Gulden , 


81 Dec. 1935 
80 June 1936 
80 Sept. 1936 
15 Dec. 1936 
1 May 1936 
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The growth in the number of schemes approved from quarter 
to quarter in 1936 is an index of the effort made by the States to enact 
or amend legislation in conformity with the standards of the Social 
Security Act. (Table 1). In fact, out of a total of 51 jurisdictions, 
85 States and 3 Territories passed new laws or amended old ones 
in 1935, while 22 jurisdictions took similar measures in 1936. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES UNDER STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE SCHEMES APPROVED FOR FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Dependent children 


Aged persons Blind persons 
Families Children 


Feb. 1936 245,430 26,568 68,638 


June 1936 602,672 68,993 173,491 
Oct. 1936 974,383 105,413 268,903 
May 1937 1,323,000 139,400 359,900 


The number of recipients of the three types of public assistance 
has certainly grown rapidly in 1936, but in reading table II it must 
be remembered that in the earlier part of the year there were certain 
schemes actually operative but not yet approved; at the end of 
1935, there were already 408,502 aged persons in receipt of pensions. 


TABLE Ill. AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENT PER BENEFICIARY UNDER STATE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SCHEMES APPROVED FOR FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Dependent children 


Aged persons Blind persons 
Families 


$ $ $ 
15.18 23.77 22.69 


15.99 24.09 23.37 
18.50 25.14 26.46 


March 1937 18.77 25.41 29.02 


The Social Security Act does not define the need which justifies 
the grant of assistance nor does it indicate any standard which the 
benefits should attain ; these are matters which are left to each State 
to determine in accordance with its own circumstances. Nevertheless 
it cannot be doubted that the effect of the payment of Federal sub- 
sidies has been to increase not only the number of beneficiaries, 
but also, to some extent, the level of benefits. 
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Feb. 1936 8.78 
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Tables IV and V show the rapid rise in the public assistance 
expenditure of the States on the one hand, and the corresponding 
Federal subsidies on the other. 


TABLE IV. BENEFIT EXPENDITURE UNDER STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
SCHEMES APPROVED FOR FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


($ 000’s) 


Period 
1936 


Blind persons 


Total 


Feb.-March 
April-June 
July-Sept. 


595 
1,208 
2,000 


1,239 
4,329 
7,279 


9,863 
31,191 
53,648 


TABLE V. FEDERAL SUBSIDIES PAID OR PAYABLE TO APPROVED STATE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SCHEMES 


000's) 


Blind persons 


Dependent 
children 


419 
705 


1,028 


684 
2,121 
2,959 
3,841 


6,958 
18,393 
30,415 
37,835 


3,285 


93,601 


Total 80,711 


Between February 1936 and 1 May 1987, the amounts paid to 
the States totalled $123,991,458 for aged persons, $305,040 for blind 
persons, and $15,642,534 for dependent children. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


Under the heading “ Welfare Services” may be grouped the 
remaining contributions made by the Social Security Act towards 


the improvement of social conditions. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


The Act provides money for assisting States in the development 
of their maternal and child health services, child welfare services 
for neglected children, and work on behalf of crippled children. Gener- 
ally speaking, funds are allotted to States to the extent of half their 
expenditures for these services, but subject to maxima depending 
on their needs as indicated, e.g., by the number of births or the number 
of crippled children in the State. The State schemes have to fulfil 
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certain requirements in the matter of administration in order to be 
approved for the grant of subsidies. Special funds are set aside for 
the development of maternal and child health services in rural areas. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Department of Labour 
is responsible for the administration of the provisions of the Act 
which concern mothers and children. 

By the end of 1986, 47 jurisdictions (States and Territories) 
had qualified for subsidies in respect of maternal and child health 
services, 41 in respect of child welfare services, and 39 in respect 
of services for crippled children. For the five-month period 1 February 
to 80 June 1936, the sums allotted to the States were as follows : 


Maternal and child health services 1,252 
Child-welfare services 228 
Services for crippled children 733 


2,218 


Vocational Rehabilitati 


Vocational rehabilitation is a service which consists in preparing 
persons suffering from permanent physical disablement for employment 
and in finding employment for them. All persons so disabled who are 
of working age are eligible for the benefits of this service, which 
include vocational guidance and training, the supply of surgical ap- 
pliances, placement, and after-care. 

The national programme of vocational rehabilitation was inau- 
gurated under a Federal Act of 1920, providing for financial aid to the 
States in carrying on this work. At the present time, 45 States and 
8 Territories receive subsidies under this Act. 

The Social Security Act places on a permanent footing the co- 
operation of the Federal Government with the States in this field and 
increases the amount available for subsidies. For the fiscal year 
1986-1937, the sum of $841,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 

The distribution of Federal subsidies is controlled by the Office 
of Education in the Federal Department of the Interior. According 
to statistics supplied by the co-operating States, 10,388 disabled 
persons were equipped for, and placed in, employment during the 
fiscal year 1935-19386, and at the end of that year some 40,000 persons 
were in process of rehabilitation. 


Public Health 


The Social Security Act puts at the disposal of the Federal Public 
Health Service an annual sum, amounting for the fiscal year 1936-1987 
to $8,000,000, for the purpose of assisting States to establish and main- 
tain adequate sanitary services. An annual appropriation is also 
made to enable! the Federal service to extend its research work, 
especially on industrial hygiene and venereal disease. 
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SoctaL InsuRANCE RESEARCH 


The Social Security Board is entrusted with wide powers to conduct 
research on social insurance problems, and already studies have been 
begun on many questions which may be classified under the heads 
of administration, unemployment, and financial management. 

The administrative studies concern the functions of employment 
offices in relation to unemployment compensation, proposals for State 
unemployment compensation legislation, methods of inter-State 
co-operation in social security schemes, and methods of control over 
grants made to States in aid of their administrative expenses. 

Research is being conducted into the amount and duration of 
unemployment in different industries, and also into long-term trends 
in markets, technology, and business organisation, and their effect 
on employment. 

Other studies deal with matters affecting the finances of the 
Social Security Act : relation between national economic resources and 
size of benefits, effect of the business cycle on sources of funds, effect 
of the investment of reserves on the national economy, and economic 
effect of various forms of taxation. Finally, an actuarial division 
has been organised to study the basic factors of the Federal old-age 
benefit scheme: mortality, interest, benefit scales, and financial 
system, and such secondary questions as transfer between employment 
covered by the scheme and uncovered employment, and wage rates 
by age and occupation. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE UNDER THE ACT 


To meet the liability imposed on the Federal Government by the 
different titles of the Social Security Act, Congress appropriated for 
the first fiscal year the sum of $41,935,000 exclusive of funds for 
vocational rehabilitation. By the end of that year (30 June 1936), 
disbursements had been made to the amount of $28,445,293. The 
comparatively large balance remaining arises from the fact that, 
although the response of the States to the Social Service programme 
was widespread, there were inevitable delays in some cases in the 
passing of legislation and the framing of plans before grants could be 
paid. For the first year, then, expenditure was very much lower 
than that expected in future years. 

Appropriations for the second fiscal year ending 30 June 1937 
amounted to $467,269,000, exclusive of funds for vocational rehabili- 
tation. A large part of the increase over the first year is accounted 
for by a first payment of $265,000,000 to the reserve fund for Federal 
old-age benefits. The sum of $142,170,000 for subsidies to State 
public assistance, health, and welfare schemes reflects an anticipated 
expansion of this work. The appropriation for grants to meet the 
cost of administration of State unemployment compensation measures 
also shows a marked increase—from $2,250,000 for the first year to 
$29,000,000 for the second. 

To meet the administrative expenses of the Social Security Board, 
$1,000,000 was appropriated for the first year. For the second year 
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the appropriation rose to $30,800,000, but this includes the large 
non-recurrent item of $12,400,000 for the work of establishing 26,000,000 


wage accounts. 


The following table shows the appropriations made for the second 


fiscal year, ending 80 June 19387. 


TABLE VI. 


($ 000°s) 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE 1937 


Social Security Board : 
Salaries and expenses 
Wage records 
Department of Labour (Children’s Bureau) 
Department of the Interior (Office of Education) _ 
t (Bureau of Internal Revenue) : 
Collection of employment taxes 
Administration of old-age reserve account 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service) : 
Research and administration 


Grants to States 


Social Security Board : 
Old-age assistance 
Unemployment compensation administration 
Aid to dependent children 

Aid to blind persons 


Department of Labour (Children’s Bureau) : 
Maternal and child health 
Services for crippled children 

Child-welfare services 

Total 


Department of the Interior (Office of Education) : 
Vocational rehabilitation 

Department (Public arene Service) : 
Public health work 


85,000 
29,000 
35,000 

8,000 


2,150 
1,200 


841 


172,011 


Old-age reserve account 


475,338 


249 
Object | Appropriation 
Administrative expenses 

18,400 

12,400 

299 

74 

5,802 

82 

1,320 

Total 38,327 

Total 157,000 

#,170 

8,000 

Total 

265,000 

Grand total 
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The Terminology of Rationalisation 
and Scientific Management 


Rationalisation and scientific management, being studies of relatively 
recent growth, have not yet acquired a stable and precise terminology ; 
the terms and formulae employed have no clear and uniform defini- 
tions, and their use gives rise to wide divergences of interpretation. 
/ The lack of precision is bound to create confusion, especially in view 
of the complex character of the subject matter, and the organisations 
dealing with these problems, and industrial circles generally, have 
felt the need for exact definition of the basic terms most frequently 
employed. The Advisory Committee on Management }, set up by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 1936, discussed 
the important question of terminology during its second session, on 
28 and 29 May 1937, and unanimously adopted a resolution on this 
subject, urging that the widest possible publicity be given to the 
work of the Office in this field. It has consequently been decided to 
reproduce the text of the resolution in these pages, together with 
a brief commentary extracted from a report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which was noted by the Committee without 
detailed discussion. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“The Advisory Committee on Management, at its second session 
on 28 and 29 May 1937, 

“Having duly noted the report prepared by the International 
4 Labour Office on the first item on its agenda (the terminology of 

rationalisation and scientific management), 

“ Having found that the report enabled it to attain its immediate 
purpose, which was to draw up exact definitions to facilitate its own 
discussions ; 

“ But considering also that scientific management is a movement 
that is sufficiently developed to allow of the drawing up of a basic 
terminology ; that the report is likely to be of value to other groups 
which feel the need for more exact terminology and which desire to 
develop their own views on this subject ; that a truly international 
understanding of the problems of scientific management is impossible 


1 This Committee is composed of nine members of the Governing Body (three 
from each group—Government, employers’, and workers’ representatives) and 
six experts, four of whom were appointed on the proposal of the International 
Committee on Scientific Management. 
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unless each country develops an equivalent vocabulary in its own 
language; 

“ Requests the Governing Body to authorise the Office to continue 
its studies of the terminology of scientific management ; to give the 
widest possible publicity to the proposed definitions, more particularly 
by transmitting them to the International Committee on Scientific 
Management to be communicated to the national organisations 
concerned and to the Seventh International Congress on Scientific 
Management ; to encourage the translation into the largest possible 
number of languages of these definitions, which are as follows : 


I. Management, Scientific Management. 

(a) Management is the complex of the continuous co-ordinated 
activities by means of which any undertaking or any 
administrative or other service, public or private, is 
conducted. 

(b) Scientific management is management based on principles 
and methods that are the outcome of scientific research. 


. Organisation, ‘ Organisation scientifique (du travail) ’. 

(a) Organisation is the complex of activities the object of which 
is to achieve the optimum co-ordination of the functions 
of any undertaking, or any administrative or other 
service, public or private. 

(b) ‘ Organisation scientifique’ is organisation based on prin- 
ciples and methods that are the outcome of scientific 
research. 

(c) ‘ Organisation scientifique du travail’ is the complex 
of the co-ordinated actions the object of which is to achieve 
and maintain the optimum arrangement of work in any 
undertaking or any administrative or other service, 
public or private. 

. Rationalisation. 

(a) Rationalisation in general is any reform tending to 
habitual antiquated practices by means or les tone 
on systematic reasoning. 

(b) Rationalisation in the narrowest sense is any reform of an 
undertaking, administrative or other service, blic or 

ivate, tending to replace habitual, antiquated practices 
i aan and based on systematic reasoning. 

{c) Rationalisation in a wider sense is a reform which takes a 
group of business undertakings as a unit and tends 
to reduce the waste and loss due to unbridled competition 
by concerted action based on systematic reasoning. 

(d) Rationalisation in the widest sense is a reform tending to 
apply means and methods based on systematic reasonin 
groups. ” 


* 
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COMMENTARY 


Management 1, Scientific Management 
(1) Scientific research is the essential, deterraining factor in scien- 
tific management. The principal methods are : 

observation, with the aid of mathematical treatment (statistics), 
the graphic presentation of facts, etc. ; 

experiment ; 

measurement ; 

induction, leading to conclusions which enable laws to be formulated 
and rules to govern their operation to be worked out. 


(2) The “ principles and methods that are the outcome of scientific 
research ” pervade all the phases of scientific management, which are 
as follows : 

(a) The establishment of standards, that is, the optimum solutions 
of all problems set by the conduct of a business undertaking, 
such solutions being expressed in standard formulae ; standards 
are determined in accordance with the principles, laws and 
rules proceeding from scientific research. 

(b) Planning, which consists in preparation, by the establishment 
of programmes based on standards, for the future conduct of a 
business undertaking ; it may extend to the whole activity 
of the undertaking, or be restricted to certain parts of such 
activity. 

Execution, which must be in accordance with standards and 
programmes. 
Control, which consists in recording and measuring results and 
comparing them with the programmes established on the 
' basis of the chosen standards ; the term also has a wider sense, 
in which it covers any managerial action resulting from the 
above. 
Co-operation, which consists in the conscious, voluntary collabo- 
ration of the different parts of a business undertaking in the 
performance of the common task ; its presence is indispensable 
to the successful use of scientific management as a whole and 
of each of its factors enumerated above. 


(3) Scientific management may be considered an Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine, conceived in the United States of America and current 
chiefly in English-speaking countries. 

It is for this reason that the English expression has been used in 
the French as well as in the English version of this international 
statement on definitions, although it is not yet widely used in the 
Romance languages (except perhaps through the Italian term 


maneggione). 


1 The term “ management ” is also used to denote both the person or persons 
responsible for the conduct of an undertaking and the art or science of conducting 


undertakings. 
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This conception, which regards scientific management as the 
supreme task of the head of the undertaking and views the problem as 
one of leadership, does not exactly correspond to the conceptions 
behind the French terms administration and direction, nor to that of 
gouvernement as defined by Henri Fayol, though this is perhaps the 
nearest to “ management ”’. 

It has been proposed to translate “ management ”’ by “ gestion ”’, 
but it was considered that this term, as used in current French, smacked 
too strongly of bookkeeping. 

(4) It should not be forgotten that true scientific management 
exists solely where all its factors are applied in an appropriately 
measured and balanced manner; anything unbalanced or out of 
measure must be stigmatised as “ pseudo-scientific management ”’. 
If, on the other hand, measure and balance are well and truly observed 
when the methods of scientific management are applied in an under- 
taking, the most characteristic results will be : (a) in the economic field, 
elimination of waste and greater output ; (b) in the social field, scien- 
tific handling of labour conditions (wages, working hours, safety, etc.) 
and improved industrial relations. 


Organisation, “ Organisation scientifique (du Travail) ” *. 


(1) The words “co-ordination of the functions” refer to the 
manner in which the systematic distribution and harmonious inter- 
play of such functions are achieved. 

The words “ scientific research ” are explained in the commentary 
on the definition of “ management ”’. 

The words “ arrangement of work” mean the manner in which 
any activity, manual or non-manual, that contributes to the func- 
tioning of a business undertaking is prepared, taken in hand, and carried 
out. 

(2) The essential element in genuine organisation is the notion 
of the optimum, which presupposes measure and balance (see note 4 
on “ management”). Any organising action which neglects the 
optimum must be stigmatised as pseudo-organisation ; this often takes 
the form of over-organisation. 

(3) “ Organisation scientifique du travail ” (scientific organisation 
of work) has a more concrete meaning than the terms defined in (a) 
and (b) ; it is closer to the material activity of the undertaking. This 
expression is therefore particularly popular among persons whose 
occupational interests tend to direct their attention to practical 
questions relating to the execution of the work in the actual under- 


In the minds of Taylor’s French contemporaries, who were among 
the first to introduce his doctrines in Europe, this expression was 


_ } Literally, “scientific organisation (of work)”. The term “ organisation ” 

is also used to denote the result of the “ complex of activities ’’, — that organic 

work. 
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originally a translation of “ scientific management”. But the very 
frequent and almost exclusive use made of it in the Romance and 
Slav languages has caused it to develop so far that it is no longer 
identical with scientific management, and indeed has now no exact 
equivalent in English. 

Rationalisati 

(1) The essential characteristic of rationalisation as a modern 
movement is its reforming nature. 

This is because it developed in a period when men were obliged to 
reconstruct an economic system which had been worn down by four 
years of world war. As this need was felt most strongly in the defeated 
countries, it was natural that rationalisation should be above all a 
German conception ; indeed it was identified in post-war Germany and 
other central European countries with all the efforts, individual or 
collective, towards reorganisation tending to restore the Wirtschaftlich- 
keit (efficiency) of any industry or occupation. 

(2) This explains why the term is used most often in central 
Europe. It is also frequently to be met with in the Romance countries, 
but very seldom in Great Britain and the British Empire and hardly 
ever in the United States. When used in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, its meaning is most often that of definition (c) 1 ; the idea defined 
in (b) is usually expressed by “ reorganisation ” and that defined in 
(d) by “ social economic planning ”’. 

(8) The replacing of “ empirical, habitual, antiquated practices by 
means and methods of a more rational nature ” has often been taken 
as meaning exclusively the substitution of machines for men. For 
this reason rationalisation is identified in many persons’ minds with 
mechanisation ; but such an assimilation may only seem justified when 
the substitution of machines for men is based on systematic reasoning 
and supported by scientific research. 

(4) In fact, under cover of “ rationalisation ”’ old but still efficient 
means and methods have often been replaced by new means and 
methods based on incorrect or faulty, reasoning and supported by 
research not genuinely scientific. Reforms of this sort must be stig- 
matised as pseudo-rationalisation. 

(5) Rationalisation is not truly worthy of its name unless the 
systematic reasoning behind it has taken account not only of economic 
and technical factors but also of social considerations, and unless the 
long-term consequences as well as the immediate results are borne 
in mind. 


1 Groups of the sort mentioned in definition (a) are sometimes established with 
the sole object of maintaining certain undertakings whether they are economically 
healthy or not ; such action lacks the constructive element which must characterise 
all genuine reforms, and therefore cannot be classed as “ rationalisation ”’. 


. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1937, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 


period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a co: —— change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
” 7) ” “ figures not yet received “ 
t ” “ provisional figure 
revised since "the previous issue ”’. 
Figures i in ‘thick Zaced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 


is replaved by another, or otherwise modified, 
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19 
i 19 
1936 
1937 
Per: 
D 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
\ 19 
19 
19 
1936 
1937 
ill 
cove 
Th 
are in b 
base 19 
exehudi 
Unemp) 
restrict 
relate t 


STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
GERMANY Betorum * || Canapa’ DENMARK 


Statistics off| Statistics of establishments 
Statistics - ran establish- Total number of 
establishmen ments | hours worked per day * 


Index Number Index 
(1926) (thousands) | (1931) 


15,040,852 
15,949,332 
17,105,771 


17,675,483 
17,838,872 
17,895,919 


So ae 
+ 


35 


no 


17,014,107 
17,497,362 
18,447,733 
18,776,446 
18,941,252 


Estonia || Unirep States 
Statistics of establishments ** 
(Manufacturing industries) 
establi 
ments | Index (1923-1925) 


Index employed 
(1 Jan.1927)| | Adjusted 


1,022,361 


906,358 * || 1,134.318T 


23888 


§ 


213,624f 


eee eee 


4,591,000 f 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. _* Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. ‘* Since May 1935, 
excluding voluntarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including 

in scope n i anuary » ex “ building ”’. 
relate to the 15th of the month. = 


257 
Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 
> 
employed || employed || (1928) 
Workers | ork 
1927 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 e 
, 1928 17,436,100 74.5° 70.5" || 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 e 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 bd 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 e 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 102.4 
1934 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 113.6 
1935 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 83.7 123.2 
: 1936 69.1 65.0 935,411 85.3 87.3 122.1f 
1936 June 70.4 65.7 963,059 86.6 87.8 132.6 
| July 71.2 65.8 969,092 87.4 88.6 132.6 
| Aug. 71.6 66.6 978,483 88.3 89.8 ; 134.3 
Sept. | 17,886,222 72.4 68.3 977,006 135.1 
Oct. 17,785,115 72.4 136.2 
Nov. | 17,597,812 72.3 133.8 
Dec. | 16,954,844 71.0 129.3 
1937 Jan. 16,,599462 69.4 123.6 
Feb. 69.6 126.6 
March 71.7 130.1 
April 74.3 133.4 
May 75.2 138.8 
June 75.9T 138.3 
| 
Persons | * | * 
covered 
Date 
Estimates of : 
Wage Weekly 
| _ Payrolls earners pa yrolls 
employed ($1,000’s) 
1927 93.0 94.5 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 94.3 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 95.8 87.2 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 88.1 73.8 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 82.7 62.6 46.1 42.5 H | 93,757 
1933 84.3 68.8 52.8 45.3 5 98,623 
1934 97.5 78.8 57.7 57.6 6,605, 126,000 
1935 109.7 82.1 63.6 65.4 6.968, 143,180 
1936 126.3 87.8 724 75.5 7,541, 165,699 
1936 June 131.5 86.1 ,210 160,087 
July 128.1 87.1 ,272 158,301 
Aug. 125.2 89.3 461 165,099 
Sept. 128.1 91.2 ,980 169,489 
Oct. 129.0 92.4 ,081 180,580 
Nov. 130.4 92.6 ,100 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 93.7 .220 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 92.2 ,082 184,271 
Feb. 135.1 94.6 29 194,699 
March 138.6 96.6 he 205,602 
ay +7 
June 156.2 96.7t | — 
Persons 
covered 56372 || 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


INTERN ATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


| FRANCE I Great BRITAIN HuNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
eat establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
a : 
Index (1926 Index iad 

— same month of | Estimated | Index || Number | Index 

number | (1924) || employed | (1927 

Number Hours Number Hours employed ) 

employed worked employed > | worked 
1927 99.5 98.6 e 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 e e 10,023,000 98.0 1,064, 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 nd * 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 ,809, 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.6 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937, 89.2 
1932 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 17.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 203 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.2 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.5 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.6 10,902,000 106.7 1,026,510 97.7 
69.5 


5,611,714 


IraLy 
Statistics of 
eter 0 Index Number | Ind Numbe Ind 
ex r ex 
1934 Number Number of 
( ) (1926) employed | (1930) || employed (1929) 
927 
1929 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 944 100.0 
1930 . 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,937 | 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 ¢ 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 29,696 67.6 
1933 =f 79.4 75.1 89.9 , 236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 100,0 82.9" 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.6 172,615 | 101.1 29,334 66.8 
1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 | 107.4 30,255 68.8 
1936 June | 118.0 94.2 79.8 116.5 185,608 | 108.4 30,576 69.6 
‘July 115.7 94.8 84.6 116.5 ‘ 109.5 30,604 69.6 
Aug. 116.8 97.8 79.3 116.6 186,714 | 109.5 30,772 70.0 
Sept. | 122.6 102.2 89.9 117.6 186,341 | 109.5 30,729 69.9 
Oct. 125.0 99.6 87.1 118.0 190,250 | 111.6 30,819 70.1 
Nov 127.2 98.4 82.5 118.7 193,740 | 113.7 30,521 69.5 
Dec. 127.9 95.4 80.8 119.1 A 110.5 30,461 69.3 
1937 Jan. 127.7 93.7 76.2° 119.6 185,146 | 108.4 30,649 69.7 
Feb. 130.6 95.77 80.5° 120.7 185,755 | 108.4 30,757 70.0 
March| 133.4 100.7 87.9 122.7 187,908 | 110.5 31,829 72.4 
April | 135.1 102.97 90.2 127.8 193,173 | 112.6 32,430 73.8 
y 134.4 105.3 91.7f 196,730 | 115.9 33,058 75.2 
June | 132.7 106.1 94.9T _ ~ —_ 33,492 76.2 
Persons 1,068,664 1,445,060t || 1,249,626 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base period of the series. When they 


are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 


the 
month. 


base 1929 = 100. 
relate to the first of the month. 
* Fascist General Industrial 
average number insured each month. 


Figures for the first month of each quarter. 

“Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each 
* Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on 
The figures relate to the first of the following month. 


Confederation. 


* The figures 


1937 
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193 19 
: July 107.2 102.4 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 107.7 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. Se sad 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 108.3 1,059,842 100.8 
Sept. e bad 76.1 72.4 11,086,000 108.5 1,058,704 100.7 
Oct. 102.9 99.7 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 108.7 1,070,579 101.9 
Nov. ° * 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 108.9 1,055,385 100.4 
Dec. * * 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 109.0 1,004,722 95.6 

1937 Jan. 102.2 100.0 75.0 67.6 11,118,000 108.8 1,008,849 96.0 19 
Feb. * e 75.8 66.7 11,189,000 109.4 1,033,323 98.3 
March e e 76.1 66.1 11,252,000 110.1 1,051,105 100.0 
April 104.8 102.9 76.8 64.8 11,413,000 111.7 1,107,965 105.4 
May 77.7 64.3 11,416,000 111.7 1,126,928 | 107.2 

June 78.4 64.0 11.519.000 112.7 

Persons ] 

| 

193¢ 

Per 

cov 

* Th 

in heav 

1929 = 

of each 

* Hours 

a 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 


Norway 


NETHERLANDS‘ 


POLAND 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Statistics of establishments 


Index (September 1935) 


All Manufacturing 
industries} industries 
Hours 


Zz 


wee 
woraea 


Number 
loyed (1928) 
(all industries) 


~ 


eS 
| eS eed 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Index 
(July 1925) 


79.0 


564.288 
616.211 


225,685 


.\ The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
team tv type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


= 100. 
of each month. 


‘Hours worked ( 


* The figures relate to about the 


* During the 


mon 
thousands). * Quarterly averages. 


15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
'Ww covered by the statistics, including 
* Average for the month. * Including 


un loyed. 
Natives 


STATISTICS 259 
Statistics of 
ve 
rie, 
Board 
Index Hours worked 
(1929) per week (1928) Index ; 
(manufactures) (1926-1930) 
1928 * 100.3 99.0 101.9 7 
1929 ® 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1930 * 98.0 87.2 82.9 * 
: 79.4 56.9 
1932 . 
1933 * 17.7 63.8 58.3 89.1 
1934 « 76.5 69.1 67.2 97.4 
1935 101 72.6 72.8 72.7 103.1 
1936 108 71.5 77.8 78.0 108.7 
1936 June 107 733 71.9 109.2 
4 * 73.4 81.6 80.9 . 
Nov. . 73.1 83.8 89.9 
1937 Jan. 
Feb. * 72.4 17.9 78.5 * 
March 110 74.9 81.0 82.2 111.8 
April 78.1 85.4 86.4 
May 80.2" 88.1 88.7 
June — 80.8T 89.7 90.3 119.3 
Persons 
Fesont | 200,700| 101,600 462,769t* || | 24,181* 266,590 
| | || || || Yucostavia | 
Statistics of Social insurance e #8 Social insurance 
establishments statistics statistics 
Date 
Index Number Index as Number Index 
(1925) employed (1927) | Tote | (1926) 
1927 91.2 * * 94.2 95.9 510,321 84.4 
1928 97.3 2,488,000 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,506,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,446,000 97.6 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 2,313,000 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,069,000 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,888,000 15.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,000 75.0 100.3 102.3 35 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,919,000 76.6 109.7 114.1 93.3 
1936 70.1 2,063,000 82.3 117.6 124.8 101.9 
1936 June 69.7 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 630,720 104.2 
July . 2,207,818 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,490 104.0 
Aug. * 2,209,947 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 119.3 126.4 651,649 107.7 
Oct. * 2,234,184 89.2 119.6 126.9 646,300 106.8 
Nov. * 2,206,696 88.1 119.9 126.7 656,962 108.6 
Dec. 72.2 2,035,226 81.2 120.3 127.5 635,499 105.1 
1937 Jan. * 1,880,357 75.1 120.7 128.6 596,965 98.7 
April * 2,192,168 87.5 124.2 133.0 661,562 109.4 
May bd 2,344,558" 93.5 124.9 132.7 693,100 114.5 
Perso’ 
d on 
ures 
each 
d on 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA . AUSTRIA 
Trade unica Unemployment Employment 
Employment exchange statistics eetunns insurance exchange 
Date statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemplo 
Applicants Unemployed in Applicants 
for work Per Por for work 
registered | Number | o.n¢, | Number | cont, Number | cont. registered 
1927 ad 1,353,000* © 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 ~ 1,353,000* © 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917? | 1,891,956 ° 47,359 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 4 84,767 19.3 208,389 \e 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 ‘ 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 | 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 25.8 J 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309 14.5¢ 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 11.6* 71,823 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,655 8.1 53,992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 


1936 July 


A 

22.8 
Dec. 26.2 

28.3 
Feb. 1,816,794 | 1,610,947 8.4 44,004 309,178 27.6 
March | 1,474,031 1,245,338 6.5 ” 277,126 24.5 
April | 1,182,979 60,7: 4.8 ° 239,280 21.0 
May 988,113 776,321 3.9 43,010T 215,176 18.7 
June 844, ‘433 648,421" 3.2 196,067 17.1 281,401 
July 563,000T 2.8f 187,360 16.3T 

Base figure 20,075,012 443,446¢ 1,147,004t 
* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 


2 Average for 11 months. 


by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 


camps. 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 


CANADA 


CHILE 


Date 


Unemployment insurance statistics Employment Employment 
exchange exchange 
Percentage Unemployed statistics statistics 
unemployed * | (daily avenage Unemployed 
during t A licants for || Applicants for 
month) per month ° Per 4 istered 


9.1 137,120 3,252,785 22,305 , 
Aug. 9.8 131,151 3,118,630 19,591 10.8 77,215 5,998 
Sept. | 11.4 8.5 127,165 3,021,986 19,699 10.9 706 5,845 
Oct. 10.8 8.0 124,303 2,951,688 322 11.0 99,505 5,737 
Nov. 12.1 10.1 141,371 3,360,574 23,287 12.7 104,312 5,516 
Dec. 14.4 10.2 159,617 3,793,618 26,546 14.3 93,372 4,786 
1937 Jan. 14.5 10.7 163,039 3,881,345 27,379 14.5 99,016 3,774 
Feb. 13.7 9.0 148,941 3,546,437 26,001 13.7 99,041 3,115 
March, 12.4 8.7 131,435 3,128,345 24,314 12.9 101,508 3,916 
April | 10.8 7.3 113,382 2,695,083 20,958"| 11.1 100,423 3,165 
May 10.6 8.4 108,454 2,575,002 18,583 * 9.5 91,513 2,721 
June - 102,236 2,421,013 20,590T | 10.4 85, 


906,358 


193 


193 


1937 


ing received a control card during the month. 
of 24 


* Until April 1935, estimates. 


260 

| 
1,429,656 | 1,169,860 | 6.0 * 221,323 19.6 | 310,395 
= 

| 
= 
Bas 

BELGIUM | | 
I 

| 

| 
lally cent. = 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8142 | 4.9 13,541 * 1 
1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 4.5 12,758 * 1 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,996 * 1 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22)873 | 11.1 33,008 e 1 
1931 10.9 | 16.9 110,392 | 2,476,071 |! 33,625 | 16.8 69,719 29,345 1 
1932 19.0 | 20.7 210,575 | 4,723,170 38,777 | 22.0 75,140 107,295 1 
1933 17.0 | 17.2 210,007 | 4,710,445 33,488 | 22.3 81,809 71,805 1 
1934 19.0 | 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 | 18.2 88,888 30,055 1! 
1935 17.9 | 12.8 |” 291,533" | 4,835,337 25,336 | 15.4 84,050 10,672 1! 
1936 13.4 | 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,500 | 13.2 90,133 6,474 1936 
Base figure 198,000f | ° “TT 
Standard month for wor 
in recei 
aged 16 


STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DanziG 


—y DENMARK (Free City of Spain UniTEp States 

ge 

| Employ- || Emplo Trade union Emplo 

Trade union ment returns ment 
fund returns | exchange || exchange isti exchange 

statistics || statistics statistics 

Unem- Unemployed Unweighted 2 

loyed 

2 for work oye Par- work 

4 . [registered registered!) Whoily | Partially Wholly tially registered 

2 

2 * * 

3 * 7 

4 * 

0 

5 

78 | 240,541 

5 ,422, 

5 ,681 


AAAS 


* 

19 
21 
21 
24 
22 
21 
19 
22 
21 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Base figure 432,514f 
+ Unemployed occupied on public and civil work excluded. 


FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


Employ- Employ- 1 

exchange || exchange | unemployment statistics exchange 

statistics || statistics statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- Unemplo Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed edin receipt} tions for 

registered || registered of relief 


2,980 1,848 279,744 
2,628 
3,172 8.2 268,410 
3,089 8,009 526,604 
3,542 587,494 
273,412 * A 573,805 
276,033 456,678 
345,033 368,906 
312,598 


251,379 


1936 July 
Aug. 


343,402 
337,376 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 

for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 

receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 17,181 persons unemployed in agriculture 
aged 16-64 and 14,261 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 8 


1936 July | 49,605 /12.1 | 61,285 || 8,61. = = 12. 17 
1 Aug. | 50,693 |12.3 | 61,432 || 8,587 ome os 11.7 | 14 804,922 
8 Sept. | 53,181 |12.9 | 64,945 || 8,306 =m _ 11.2 | 13 837,054 
1 Oct. | 67,674 |16.3 | 80,508 || 9,243 _ an 11.0 | 12 887,629 
5 Nov. | 83,552 |20.0 | 96,492 || 10,764 -_ = 10.7 | 12 6,832,222 
5 Dec. | 127,478 | 30.3 | 141,946 || 14,933 _ = 11.4 | 14 6,300,707 
‘7 1937 Jan. | 140,262 |33.0 | 156,209 || 16,797 — - 11.7 | 15 6,273,119 
95 Feb. | 133,795 | 31.4 | 145,627 || 16,724 _ _ 11.9 | 14 6,115,443 
March} 122,687 | 28.6 | 131,335 || 14,909 = = 10.9 | 13 5,490,482 
April | 74,793 |17.5 | 86,446 || 8.776 98 | 12 5,519,755 
May | 63,310|14.8 | 73,379 || 6,526 _ _ 9.7 | 11 5,309,541 
June | 60,1997 13.97| 69,389 || 4,617 9.6 | 5,016,014 
July | 65,242¢/15.1¢| 75,830 || 3,327 94¢ | = 
culated * | 964,000 | 
labour 
Estonia" || 
E 
t 
~y Date 
ics 
ts for 
stered 
1927 23 
1928 2.6 
1929 2.2 
1930 43 
1931 4.6 
5 1932 4.5 
5 1933 3.5 
5 1934 2.8 
35 1935 24 
72 1936 1,276 4,796 * 432,120 | 475,224 || 1,497,587 | 11.3 mu 1.9 
4 P| 352 2,129} 1,647 || 420,776 | 466,124 || 1,357,343 | 10.2 302,271 | 22 
1 476 2/431 996 || 413,351 | 458,543 || 1/362/033 | 10.2 249,906 | 1.9 
4 Sept. 684 3,086 | 1,702 || 408,589 | 451,439 || 1,384,090 | 10.4 236118 | 1.7 
4 Oct. | 1,285 4'594 | 3,097 || 406,595 | 452,901 || 1,417,391 | 10.6 196,370 | 1.5 
~4 Nov. | 2/102 5,348 407,831 | 453,821 || 1/429,736| 10.7 191.585 
+ Dec. | 1,988 4,398 413,450 | 447,046 || 1.424.451 | 10.7 197,722 
2 1937 Jan. | 2388 6.805 426,072 | 465,051 || 1,489,092 | 11.2 187,874 
= Feb. | 2,064 5,383 410,219 | 441,207 || 1,460,026 | 10.9 164,739 
. March| 1,801 4,482 386,254 | 415,179 || 1,406,530 | 10.5 169,740 
4 April | 1,194 3,551 368,381 | 395,996 || 1,305,280} 9.8 130,788 
> May 638 3,126 345,503 | 374376 || 1,245,589) 9.3 210,401 
June 486 2/076 319,161 1,166,881 | 8.7 203,329 
July 423 2/089 313,553 1,136,287"] 8.5 249/345 
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TABLE Il, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS 
Raor Intsu Fase State *, 


HUNGARY ITALY 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Applicants for work 
istered 


Employment 
exc. 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Applications 
lor work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Dec 
1937 Jan. 
F 


lili 


1,379,459 17,973 
| ® 


7,950,196 


* The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 
rsons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
From 17 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 

due largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value exceeds £4. 
* From 17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
due largely to the special employment period for single men without dependents. 5 Extended series. * Since 
July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ’ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


| Mexico NEw ZEALAND 
Employment exchange statistics’ 
Unemployed (men) 


Norway PORTUGAL 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 


Employ- 
ment Official 


estimates 


Trade union fund 
returns 


lol 


exchange 
statistics 


statistics 


statistics 


Applica- 
tions 
for work 


Number 


unem- 
ployed 


In full-time 
subsidised 
employment 
(not registered) 


e 


th of May according to the population census. 


For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males re: 
rea * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 
* Average for eleven months. 


_ * The figures relate to the 15th of the 


on registers of Government Labour 


5 Estimates. 


193 


262 
GREAT i 
BRITAIN 
JAPAN? 
Date statistics = insurance Official estimates 
| statistics: Unempto 
8s 
regis tered unem- Wholl 
14 728 21,284 
Y 43 20,702 
1988 10,922 734454 || 422-753 
61 62,817 y 
2,036,422 52,048 20,558 | 103,671 963/677 408,710 
36 1,754,975 52.114 17,418 18,410 | 119,498 z 372,941 
1936 July | 1,652,072 46,713 | »700 16,318 | 99,834 . 338/365 
Aug. | 1,613,940 48,221 | 14,035 | 68,959 
Sept. | 1,624,339 50166 | 13,973 | 67,045 333,634 
Oct. | 1,611,810 50,655 | 839 14,312 | 68,278 e 330,290 
Nov. 1,623,602 50.371 | 19,737 16,151 71,7438 - o $27,578 
1,628,719 50,863 16,456 | 110,859 323,948 
1,689,223 54,407 | 197316 20,423 | 105,078 * £03,000 
1,627,845 56192 | 20,076 | 100,177 329,760 
March| 1,601,201 saves | ned 20,322 | 91,680 333,331 
April | 1,454,443 53,865 20,009 | 93,426 * 
| | soars | | frase | 
e ,356,598 45, | , 17,754 | 88, wel 
_July 740 — | 
Base figure 
Date 
Un- Regis- | | | 
7 3,131 | 
4.851 75,695'|| 7'175 19,089 || 2,895 * 
8,709 || 257,979 || 19,353 | 5,318 * e 
seas || 389°378 | 14,700 | sos | || 5,0008 * 
8.156 || 275,774 || 16,588 | 33. 52,705 || 52,540 15,000* 7 
19 4.972 || 234,522 || 15,963 30:7 35,591 46,9444 25,719" | 72,663 
,318"|| 13,267 1234 18,477 
1936 July 1.223 18.8 32,643 J 56,711 42,315 
| 166.436") 9,013 36,890! 13,260 
Aug. 1,128 || 174,2 ’ 12.5 22,145 || 42,93 , 50,152 || 43,057 
1937 Jan. || 18045 | 232 | as'ass 32,286 
May 2,127 — | ist «us 
| | 18.1 | 26,208 | 28,302/ 5,916 — Bas 
* om 1 
81,832 mont! 
Figure for the — 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


119,787 T 


Weekly averages. 


* Days of unemployment, as tage of the number of days which could have 


been worked, had there been no unemployment. 929 onwards, including forestry workers and 


floaters. 


i Number of relief 


returns 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Rumania? 
Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 
Un- 
employed 
registered 
10,373 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
13,852 
13,549 

7,628 
8,852 
9,549 
11,526 
16,224 
18,778 
17,187 
4,923 


| 470,423 


monthly 


nine, figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, 
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NETHERLANDS PoLaND SwepEN 
mates Employ- Statistics 
ment Trade union unem 
ae exchange || exchange returns ployment | 
yed Date statistics committees |, 
of Applications for { 
Unemployed Wholly un- Unemployed Applicants | 
Per employed work registered relief 
Number | Pur cut. | Per cent.* | registered || Number | far cut. || Number | Per emt. registered 
1927 25,000 9.0 7.5 ae 163,953 15 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 6.8 5.6 e 125,552 5.0 29,716 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 7A 5.9 sith 129,450 4.9 32,621 10.7* 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 e 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 | 29.5 25.3 270,633 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 | 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 | 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1936 July 163,125 | 35.1 31.4 375,674 284,000 12.0 48,496 9.2 21,510 
Aug. 160,252 | 34.5 30.9 381,427 269,464 11.3 49,174 9.2 20,783 
Sept. | 159,689 | 34.4 31.0 390.091 265,954 11.0 51,965 9.7 20,903 
Oct. 157,793 | 34.0 31.1 394,444 282,239 11.4 60,803 11.3 24,712 
Nov. | 156,575 | 33.7 31.2 419,480 339,395 13.8 72,306 13.2 28,742 
Dec. 163,381 35.0 32.7 455,209 466,004 19.4 100,278 18.5 30,814 | 
1937 Jan. 172,014 36.9 34.3 466,242 535,563 21.9 91,542 16.4 33,509 | 
Feb. 161,107 34.5 31.9 439,553 547,986 22.0 85,568 15.1 31,280 
March} 149,115 31.9 29.5 403,365 521,793 20.7* 86,102 15.2 27,750 
April | 133,523 | 28.5 26.5 359,726 414,974 16.4 69,620" | 12.2° 22,247 
May 124,711°| 26.5 24.5* 328,537 331,308 13.1 53,554 9.3" 15,840 
June | 117,657T 310,616 293,025 11.6 49,109T 11,429 
Base figure | 465,459t | * || 2,826,707 || 
20,000 
ers are funds. 
‘ds £4, 
| SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
a. insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics statistics 
sloy- Percen ; 
unemployed or work _ work |} Unemployed 
stics Wholly | Partially |  Tegistered Number | Perot. | Teaistered || 
1928 21 | i1 | | ia | 
5, 
oyed 1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
tered 1930 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,442 8,198 
— 1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
: 1932 91° | 12.2* 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
: 1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
: 1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
: 1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
352 1936 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,539 13.1 622,687 19,436 
255 1936 July 10.6 5.4 78,948 185,259 11.5 508,081 10,501 
711° Aug. 10.9 5.1 79,281 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
315 Sept. 1.3 | 5.4 82,962 171,456 | 10.6 | 479,268 11,593 
057 Oct. 11.5 4.3 86,866 166,575 10.3 441,679 13,780 
’ 096 Nov. 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 510,205 14,239 
406 Dec. 14.4 3.3 104,842 198,492 12.1 619,143 22,069 
413 1937 Jan. 16.6 3.3 110,754 210,894 12.9 667,486 35,170 
546 Feb. 16.0 3.0 105,736 221,464 13.2 677,947 39,510 
073 March 12.8 2.7 89,346 210,244 12.4 627,258 35,324 
054 April 9.7 2.2 70,793 176,348 10.3 503,632 24,765 
051 May 72 | 19 57,973 137,677 | 8.0 | 385,061 16,936 
‘964 June _ — 50,830 113,838 6.6 303,535° 11,258 
July 49,244 = on = = 
J 
of the 
Labour 
imates. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Finland, Sweden) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries recently published, corresponding information 
relating to Finland and Sweden taken from the most recent censuses 
is given below in tabular form. For information as to the scope and 
character of the data given in the tables the reader is referred to the 
first article of the series. 


Finland : Census of 31 December 1930 


The tables reproduced below relate to the gainfully occupied population. 
The following groups, considered in the original source as coming under this 
heading, are excluded : persons of independent means, pensioners, prisoners, and 
workhouse inmates. Family assistants and domestic servants are included. The 


data are classified by occupational groups. 


Source : Ministry or Soctan Arrarrs : CENTRAL OFFICE OF STATISTICS : 
Suomen virallinen tilasto: Population de la Finlande au 31 décembre 1930. 
Vol. III: Population présente. groupée @aprés la profession. Helsinki, 1934. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935 (United 
States of America, Canada); No. 3, March 1935 (India, Japan, Palestine) ; No. 6, 
June 1935 (Italy, Norway); Vol. XXXII, No. 3, Sept. 1985 (Germany, Nether- 
lands) ; No. 6, Dec. 1935 (Great Britain) ; Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936 (Estonia, 
Hungary) ; No. 6, June 1986 (Austria, France) ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936 
(Belgium, Switzerland); Vol. XXXV, No. 2, Feb. 1987 (Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia) ; No. 6, June 1937 (Chile, Mexico). 
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TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Males Females 


Industrial group 


Number Number ent. 


Agriculture, horticulture, for- 

estry, hunting 634,191 473,339 1,107,530 
Mines 556 12 568 
Industry and handicrafts 185,909 65,181 251,090 
Transport and communications | 44,319 7,375 J 51,604 
Commerce 37,774 39,303 J 77,077 
Public services 20,438 3,617 . 24,055 
Liberal professions 13,956 24,229 . 88,185 
Domestic service 1,298 37,360 38,658 
Others 10,703 19,515 30,218 
Workers and day-labourers 

not otherwise classified 60,266 35,491 95,757 


Total 1,009,410 705,422 1,714,832 


Unoccupied : 
(a) Persons without occupation| 49,925 62,321 112,246 
(b) Dependants 591,194 962,476 1,553,670 


Total population present in 
the country 1,650,529 1,730,219 3,380,748 


Absent population 158,539 127,780 286,319 
Total population _ [1,809,068 1,857,999 8,667,067 


* Domestic servants, classified in the origina source in the industrial group to which their employers 
belong, are here placed in a special group. 


TABLE II. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, 1920 AND 1930 


1920 
Industrial group 


Females 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and 
hunting 

Mining, industry, and handicrafts 

Transport and communications 

Commerce 

Public services 

Liberal professions 

Domestic service 

Others 

Workers and day-labourers not other- 
wise classified 

Total gainfully occupied 


Unoccupied 
Total population 
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| Total 
64.6 
0.0 
14.6 
3.0 
IV 4.5 
Va 1.4 
2.2 
2.3 
VI 1.8 
VII 
56 
| 100 
1930 
Males | ME | ‘Total Males | Females | ‘Total 
39.9 | 269 | 33.2| 38.4 | 273 | 32.8 
9.3 32 | 62| 113 38 | 7.5 
2.3 os | 18] 27 04 | 15 
1.8 14 | 16] 23 23 | 23 
1.0 02 | 06] 12 02 | oO7 
0.6 o9 | 09 14 / 
0.1 18 | o9| 22 | 11 
05 06 | 05!) 06 11 | 09 
| 16 | 3.7 21 | 28 
37.9 | 369 | 47.1 | 61.2 | 40.8 | 50.7 
42.1 | 63.1 | 529! 388 | 592 | 49.8 
100 | 100 |100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 | 


Industrial group 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and hunting 
| Mining, industry, and handicrafts 
Transport and communications 


Workers and day-labourers not otherwise classified 
Total gainfully occupied 


TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS 
‘AND SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Heads of undertakings and salaried 
Industrial group employees 


Males Females 


320,761 
9 
11,303 
2,797 
16,554 
2,878 


77,077 
24,055 


1,512,014 


‘ 1920 1930 
& Males | Females | Males | Females 
58.4 | 41.6 | 57.3 | 42.7 
73.4 26.6 74.1 25.9 
i 86.5 13.5 85.7 14.3 
j Commerce 53.7 46.3 49.0 51.0 
: Public services 84.4 15.6 85.0 15.0 
Liberal professions 39.4 60.6 86.5 63.5 
Domestic service 4.4 95.6 3.4 96.6 
Others 42.8 | 57.2 | 35.4 | 646 . 
59.8 40.2 58.9 41.1 
Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and hunting 451,402 772,163 
Mining 62 71 
; Industry and handicrafts 32,920 44,223 
Transport and communications 11,629 14,426 
Commerce 24,073 40,627 
* Public services 8,357 11,235 I 
: Total 528,443 | 354,302 882,745 
Wage earners 
Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and hunting | 182,789 | 152,578 335,367 
| Mining 494 3 497 
Industry and handicrafts 152,989 53,878 206,867 
Transport and communications 82,690 4,578 87,268 
Commerce 13,701 22,749 36,450 
Public services 12,081 739 12,820 
; Total 394,744 | 284,525 629,269 
Total 
Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and hunting 634,191 | 473,339 | 1,107,530 
- | Mining 556 12 568 
’ Industry and handicrafts 185,909 65,181 251,090 
Transport and communications 44,319 7,375 51,694 
Commerce 37,774 39,303 
Public services 20,438 8,617 
Total | 923,187 | 588,827 | 
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Sweden : Census of 31 December 1930 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population. Retired 
persons and those with private incomes, who in the original source are classified | 
among the gainfully occupied population, are here excluded and grouped with 
persons not gainfully occupied. Family assistants and the unemployed are 
included. The classification of the data is by industrial groups. 


Source: STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN. SVERIGES OFFICIELLA STATISTIK : Folk- 
rakningen den 31 december 1930; Folkmangden efter yrke, inkomst och formé- 
genhet: Part I. Stockholm, 1936. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Males Females 


Number 


799,271 


Ila 
37,166 


la, Up-Hx 
703,948 


170,410 


169,242 


IVa-IVc 
44,517 


IVp-IVo 50,624 
v 3,304 


18,106 


Gainfully occupied 1,996,588 


Unoccupied persons 
living on their own 
means, on _ relief, 
students, vagrants, 
ete. 343,878 


2,905,989 


6,142,191 


267 
dl Total 

Industrial group 

| | Number | | Number | =e. 

I en forestry, | | 

and fishing mum (40.0 | 241,522 | 27.0 | 1,040,793 | 36.0 

$ 1.9 287 0.0 87,453 1.8 

| 105,508 | 20:7 | 00,500 | 

8.5| 22,404 | 191,646 | 66 

af | 2.2 6,276 0.7 50,798 1.8 

2.5) 82,722 9.2 183,346 4.6 

0.2 | 205,528 | 23.0 208,827 7.2 

-= Unspecified | 0.9 2,394 0.3 20,500 0.7 

| 100 895,736 |100 | 2,892,324 | 100 

Dependants 876,365 | — | 2,029,604 | — 7 | — 

Total population | 3,020,848 | — | 3,121,348 | — | — 
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TABLE II, GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, 
1920 AND 1930 


Industrial group 
Females 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 8.3 
Mining, industry, and handicrafts 5.1 


Commerce, banking, and insur- 
ance (incl. hotels) 3.1 


Transport and communications 0.6 
Public administration and defence 0.2 
Liberal professions 2.0 
Domestic service 6.3 
Unspecified 0.2 

Gainfully occupied 


Unoccupied 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 


Industrial group 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mining, industry, and handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, and insurance (incl. hotels) 
Transport and communications 

Public administration and defence 

Liberal professions 

Domestic service 


Unspecified 


| Total Males | Females | Total - 
d 
17.9 | 26.5 7.7 | 17.0 
3.7| 5.6 4.8 5.2 
26| 5.6 0.7 3.1 
| 1.5 0.2 0.8 
2.6 2.2 
33] 0.1 6.6 3.4 ] 
04| 06 0.1 0.3 ; 
44.1 | 66.1 | 28.7 | 471. 
| 37.0 | 74.2 | 55.9] 33.9 | 71.3 | 52.9 
Total 100 100 |100 | 100 100 |100_ 
1920 1930 
Males | Females Males | Females 
: 76.3 | 23.7 | 768 | 23.2 . 
81.1 | 18.9 | 79.9 | 20.1 
57.6 | 42.4 | 53.3 | 46.7 T 
88.4 | 116 | 883 | 11.7 , 
90.1 9.9 | 87.6 | 124 
if 39.7 | 60.3 | 38.0 | 62.0 L 
1.6 | 98.4 1.6 | 98.4 L 
fo 75.5 | 245 | 883 | 11.7 U 
Total 70.2 | 29.8 | 69.0 | 31.0 a 
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TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION BY INDUSTRIAL 
STATUS AND SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS * 


Independants Salaried employees 
Industrial group 


Males Females 


Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 


Mining, quarrying, and 
peat digging 


Industry and handicrafts 


Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 


Transport and communica- 
tions 

Public administration and 
defence 

Liberal professions ~ 

Domestic service 


176,461 


799,271 


Mining, quarrying, and 
peat digging 87,166 


Industry and handicrafts 703,948 


Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 170,410 


Transport and communica- 
tions 133,299 169,242 


Public administration and 
defence 27,694 44,517 


Liberal professions 12,160 50,624 
Domestic service 3,304 3,304 


Unspecified 18,106 18,106 
Gainfully occupied _|1,317,009 1,996,588 


* The figures are partly provisional. 


oe 
| 210,000 | 1,025 | | 14,901 | 865 | 15,220 
Po 79,865 30,090 | 109,955 45,683 12,972 58,655 
| 55.005 | 25,505 | | 35,300 | 25,055 | 00.428 
14,252 232 14,484 21,691 8,028 29,719 
16,823 4,246 | 21,069 
Gainfully occupied 503,118 | 100,845 | 603,963 | EE | 113,458 | 289,919 
Wage earners | Total 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 435,214 | 198,732 | 633,946 | EE | 241,522 (1,040,793 
287 37,453 
185,598 | 889,546 
149,010 | 319,420 
| 
6,276 50,793 
82,722 133,346 
205,523 | 208,827 
2,394 20,500 
895,736 [2,892,324 
eC * Including independants. 
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‘TABLE V. MARITAL STATUS OF. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALES 
BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industrial group. Married 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Industry and handicrafts } 
Commerce, banking, and insurance 
| Transport and communications 
Public administration and defence 
Liberal professions 
Domestic service 
Unspecified 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 


Total 
population 


10,747 
235,699 
266,059 
25-30 244,588 
30-40 426,795 
40-50 353,074 
50-60 281,184 
60-70 191,910 
70 and over , 184,427 


Total 2,144,483 


5,427 
175,583 
192,208 
133,096 
165,905 
126,691 
103,859 

90,969 
97,981 


1,091,719 


| Widowed | 
and Total 
divorced 
205,619 7,002 28,901 241,522 
287 
138,733 | 38,951 | 18,201 { seams 
d 114,593 23,147 11,270 149,010 
15,390 5,326 1,688 22,404 
4,331 1,386 559 6,276 ; 
64,858 13,419 4,445 82,722 
189,857 4,878 10,788 205,523 
: 1,889 206 299 2,394 
Total 735,270 89,315 71,151 895,736 
Gainfully occupied 
Sex and age group 
P Number | Per cent. 
Males : 
1.4 
82.9 
95.0 
97.7 
98.8 
99.2 
99.0 
96.5 
84.9 
71.0 
; Females : 
0-15 748,430 0.7 
15-20 273,901 64.1 
| 20-25 275,172 69.9 
, 25-30 256,007 52.0 
30-40 452,705 36.6 
40-50 381,436 33.2 
50-60 303,087 34.3 
60-70 231,055 39.4 
70 and over 199,550 49.1 
Total 3,121,343 35.0 
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H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. xm + 404 pp., maps. 6s. 6d. 


| —— Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
| and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration 

of the Tanganyika Territory for the Year 1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1937. 11 + 206 pp., map. 3s.6d. 


Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of the Medica 
Research Council for the Year 1935-1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 
172 pp. 3s. 

Mention may be made of the passages in this report which relate to nutrition 
and the work of the League of Nations in this connection, research into cotton 
dust asthma among operators in card rooms in the cotton industry, and, in 
particular, the chapter on industrial health. This chapter deals with industrial 
pulmonary disease, toxicity of industrial solvents, and the work of the Industrial 
Health Research Board. 
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Home Office. Ventilation of Factories and Workshops. Third Edition. Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 5. London, H.M., Stationery Office, 1937. 52 pp., illustr. 1s. 


Describes the measures concerning ventilation in factories and workshops 
that should be taken to satisfy legal requirements. The pamphlet, which is abund- 
antly illustrated, deals with the following points : conditions for satisfactory ventil- 
ation (air movement and removal of impurities); standards of ventilation (air 
changes per hour, rate of movement of air, temperature, and humidity) ; natural 
ventilation (windows and louvres); mechanical ventilation (fans, extraction, 
plenum, and plenum and extraction); heating ; instruments and apparatus for 
ascertaining atmospheric conditions (thermometers, katathermometer, apparatus 
for determining the proportion of carbon dioxide in air, and Pitot tube for accurate 
measurement of velocities in ducts connected to pressure fans). 


Medical Research Council. A Dietary Survey in Terms of the Actual Food- 
stuffs Consumed. By E. P. Carucart and A. M. T. Murray. Special Report 
Series, No. 218. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 56 pp. 1s. 


In this third study in a series of special enquiries, the authors bring together the 
figures published in two earlier reports on the same subject and analyse them from 
a new angle. In the earlier reports attention was directed to the nature of the food 
consumption in terms of protein, fat, and carbohydrate ; in the report under review 
the data are interpreted in terms of some of the principal foodstuffs purchased 
in the course of every-day housekeeping. For instance, in Cardiff 94 per cent. 
of the families eat butter, as compared with 61 per cent. in Reading, and 33 per 
cent. in Glasgow. For margarine the figures are reversed : 57 per cent. in Cardiff, 
94 per cent. in Reading, and 92 per cent. in Glasgow. The reports show that the 
constant percentage intake of the energy-bearing constituents, shown by people 
living far apart, is obtained independently of the type of foodstuff eaten. The 
authors also examine the question of refuse and waste in the cooking of food. 


—— Industrial Health Research Board. Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive 
Work. By S. Wyatr and J. N. Lancpon. Assisted by F. G. L. Srockx. Report 
No. 77. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 85 pp. 1s. 3d. 


The authors have already published a series of studies setting forth the results 
of their research into repetitive work. This research dealt principally with boredom 
caused by monotonous work, and its effects on small groups of workers. The 
report under review is wider in scope, and deals with the incidence of boredom 
symptoms in 355 experienced girls employed on various forms of light repetitive 
work. Data were collected for each worker by means of a carefully prepared 
questionnaire. The results obtained throw light on the more important sources 
of satisfaction and discontent. Some of these sources, such as security of employ- 
ment and opportunities for promotion, are limited by practical considerations ; 
others, such as the grouping of workers and the material conditions of work, are 
under managerial control. By bringing them to light the authors supply information 
which may be useful in removing misunderstandings between employers and their 
workers which often complicate the causes of discontent inherent in the nature 
of the work. 


Ministry of Health. Advisory Committee on Nutrition. First Report. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 52 pp. Is. 


Report of the Committee appointed in 1935 “ to enquire into the facts, quanti- 
tative and qualitative, in relation to the diet of the people, and to report as to 
any changes therein which appear desirable in the light of modern advances in the 
knowledge of nutrition”. The report describes the work of the Committee and its 
three sub-committees (statistical, economic and social, and physiological). After 
a review of recent advances in the knowledge of nutrition and their application, 
the report deals in turn with the nation’s food, statistics of food consumption, the 
physiological bases of nutrition, the nutritive value of milk and milk products, 
the assessment of the state of nutrition, dietary in poor law institutions, and further 
investigations proposed. The conclusions arrived at suggest that, with the exception 
of a relatively small fraction, the population as a whole is obtaining the full amount 
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of calories it requires. The Committee recommends, however, that, with a view 
to improving the health of the nation, the consumption of milk, especially by 
mothers, children, and adolescents, should be increased. 


INDIA 

The Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference (June 1936). 
Report of the Delegates of the Government of India. Bulletins of Indian Industries 

and Labour, No. 58. Delhi, 1936. 45 pp. Re. 1, or 1s. 9d. 

4 The Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (October 1936). Report of the Delegates of the Government of India. ‘Bulletins 

of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 60. Delhi, 1937. 58 pp. Rs. 1.2.0, or 2s. 


JAPAN 

Mombusho. (Department of Education). Seijin Kyoiku, Haha no Kyoiku, 
Katei Kyoiku Jitshi Gaikyo. (An Outline of Adult Education, Mothers’ Education, 
and Home Education, 1934.) Tokyo, 1935. 381 pp. 


—— Komin Kyoiku Jitshi Gaikyo. (An Outline of Citizens’ Education, 1935.) 
Tokyo, 1936. 221 pp. 


—— Romusha Kyoiku Jitshi Gaikyo. 
1935.) Tokyo, 1936. 171 pp. 

r These three publications contain information on the provision by the Japanese 

1 Department of Education, Government schools, and the prefectural governments, 
during 1934 and 1935, of adult, mothers’, and home education, citizens’, and workers’ 
education. They include details of the courses given and statistics of the students 

who attended them classified by age, sex, educational standard, and occupation. 

The contents of lectures are also given. 


SWEDEN 


(An Outline of Workers’ Education, 


| K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, ar 1934. Sveriges Officiella 
y Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1936. 57 pp. 

This report, which like its predecessors includes a substantial summary in 

French, presents detailed statistics of consumers’ co-operative societies, co-operative 

restaurants and cafés, and producers’ co-operative societies in Sweden, and figures 

| relating to the Swedish Co-operative Union. It also gives some general statistical 

. data for the Swedish co-operative movement as a whole. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Ministry of Mines. Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau. Report upon the Work 

of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau for the three Years ended 31 July 1935. 
Pretoria, 1936. 76 pp. 5s. 


Among the general observations presented at the beginning of this report 

special mention may be made of the figures relating to the incidence of silicosis. 

The rate for working miners is shown to have fallen from 1.92 per cent. in 1920-23 

| and 1.94 per cent. in 1927-28 to 0.88 per cent. in 1934-35. Compared with the posi- 
i, tion in 1920-23, the general liability of the working miners as a whole to contract 
silicosis had fallen by 64 per cent. in 1934-35. Among the “ new Rand miners”’ 
(those who have entered the industry since 1 August 1916), the liability to contract 
silicosis is shown for the year 1934-35 to be 90 per cent. less than the similar lia- 
bility of all miners with equal periods of service in 1920-23. The “new Rand miners” 
now constitute nearly 72 per cent. of the total body of “‘ working miners”’, but they 
contributed in the year 1934-35 less than 12 per cent. of the 193 new cases of sili- 
cosis detected. The immense majority of cases continues to arise among the 
“old” miners, who began work before August 1916. It should also be noted that 
the actual number of new cases of silicosis, which had been falling progressively 
during the previous eight years, showed an upward turn in 1935, which is associated 
with an increase in the number of working miners exposed to the risk, and that the 
increase in cases in 1934-35 occurred solely among the “old” pre-1916 miners. 
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Attention is drawn in the report to the decline in the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis with silicosis, and of simple pulmonary tuberculosis, particularly among 
Native mine workers, the prevalence rate having fallen by over 40 per cent. during 
the past ten years ; this is attributed to early detection of the disease through 
the examination by mine medical officers prescribed by the Act of 1935. 


Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act Commission. Report. Part V. 23 pp. 1s. 6d. 
Part VI. 34 pp., map. 3s. Pretoria, 1936. 


UNITED STATES 

t of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Looking Ahead 
on Agricultural Policy. An Appraisal of Economic and Social Factors Bearing 
on Agricultural Adjustment. 1936. 20 pp. (typescript). 


of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Handbook for Recreation Leaders. 
By Ella Garpner. Bureau Publication No. 231. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1936. vi + 121 pp. 15 cents. 

Handbook compiled in response to numerous requests from associations wishing 
to organise recreation programmes for clubs and community groups. The author, 
who was formerly a specialist in recreation on the staff of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour, has collected abundant material relating to the 
different kinds of indoor and outdoor games suitable for this purpose. The work, 
which includes numerous children’s songs, ends with an interesting bibliography 
and an index of games, 


—— Women’s Bureau. Summary of State Reports of Occupational Diseases 
with a Survey of Preventive Legislation, 1932 to 1934. By Margaret T. MeTTEeRT. 
Bulletin No. 147. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 19386. v + 42 pp., tables. 
10 cents. 

Report concerning cases of occupational diseases among women during the 
years 1932 to 1934 inclusive, and containing numerous statistical data on their 
distribution by industry, type of disease, etc. It includes a short survey of the 
preventive measures applied during the period reviewed. 


Federal Co-Ordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Relations. Section 
of Research. Comparative Labor Standards in Transportation. Washington, 1937. 
xv + 147 pp. (typescript). 

This report is the last of a series of studies made under the direction of the 
Federal Co-Ordinator of Transportation (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 4, April 1937, page 591). It brings together the more essential facts 
detailed in the earlier reports, supplementing them with facts in regard to pipe- 
line and railway transport, and compares labour standards in the various branches 


of the transport industry. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Housing Division. Housing 
and Child Welfare. (A Study of Housing and its Influence upon the Child.) Research 
Bulletin No. 2. Washington, 1936. v + 42 pp., illustr., appendices. 

This work, by providing particulars of overcrowded and insanitary dwellings, 
shows the necessity of improving the housing conditions of certain classes of the 
population in the United States with a view to preventing deterioration in the 
mental and physical health of children. A good housing policy, it is pointed out, 
should take into account the need of large families for recreation grounds, com- 
munity facilities and services, schools, etc., while the safety of children should 
receive special attention in town-planning schemes and traffic organisation 
(crossings, street planning and lay-out, etc.). 

—— —— Urban Housing. The Story of the P.W.A. Housing Division 1933- 
1936. Bulletin No. 2. Washington, 1936. 105 pp.., illustr. 


After a statement of present housing conditions and requirements in the United 
States, this bulletin describes the work of the Housing Division of the Public 
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Works Administration. An account of the development of the housing movement 
in European countries and of some achievements and projects in different parts 
of the United States is given in appendices. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Works Progress Administration. One Year of W.P.A. in Pennsylvania, 1 July 
1935 - 30 June 1936. 139 pp., illustr., tables. 

Describes the organisation and administration of the Works Progress 
Administration programme for the State of Pennsylvania, the work accomplished 
thereunder, and the problems still to be faced. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aronovici, Carol, and McCalmont, Elizabeth. Catching Up with Housing. 
Newark, N.J., Beneficial Management Corporation, 1936. xvi + 243 pp. 

This handbook, which is detailed and easy to consult, contains general informa- 
tion on the housing situation in the United States and some estimates of housing 
requirements. It describes at length the Government’s action to encourage build- 
ing, in particular the steps taken by the Federal Home Loan Bank, the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration, and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. It also gives particulars of private enterprises, such as the National Housing 
Association and the National Conference of Slum Clearance. A chapter is devoted 
to the housing legislaticn in force in different States. The work ends with a detailed 
description of what has been achieved by various organisations in different regions. 
A copious bibliography and an index are included. 


Bajic, Dr. Stojan. Delovno pravo. (Labour Law.) Spolini Del. Ljubljana, 
1936. 220 pp. 

After some definitions, the author first attempts to expound the notion of 
labour law. Labour law, he says, is the body of provisions regulating the relations 
between employer and worker, based on the contract of employment and arising 
out of work done in a position of subordination and determined in the majority 
of cases in genere and according to its duration. Labour law so understood, how- 
ever, is not limited to private relations between two persons, but extends also 
to relations in administrative law which are their legal consequence. Considering 
the subordinate relation of the worker to the employer as the very essence of 
industrial relations, the author points out the tendency to transfer these relations 
to a personal basis. He assigns to labour law the task not only of regulating indi- 
vidual industrial relations, but also and more especially of bringing about co-opera- 
tion between the employer and the worker, who are at present divided. The whole 
work is inspired by this fundamental idea. The author distinguishes three super- 
posed series of problems dealt with under labour law : first, individual relations as 
they result from the contract of employment ; secondly, organic relations in the 
undertaking itself (workers’ delegates, works agreements, workshop regulations) ; 
finally, the relations that arise on the basis of the trade, or collective industrial 
relations. These three degrees represent, in Mr. Bajic’s opinion, the legal hierarchy 
of industrial relations, collective agreements dominating the relations within the 
undertaking, and the latter individual relations. It is on this hierarchy that, 
after giving a historical account of the development of labour law and examining 
its sources, he builds up the two main parts of his work. These are devoted respec- 
tively to the subjects of labour law and industrial relations. He first considers 
the notion of a wage earner, then that of workers as a whole within the under- 
taking, or the works community ( Arbeitsgemeinschaft), and, finally, that of 
occupational organisations (trade unions). In the part devoted to industrial 
relations, he analyses the contract of employment, works agreements and work- 
shop regulations, and, finally, collective agreements. This part of the book ends 
with a general exposition of the effects of law, custom, works agreements, work- 
shop regulations, and collective agreements on the relations between employer 
and worker. Finally, the author examines the relation between administrative 
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and civil law and their relation to labour law ; then, after a short survey of admini- 
strative law in Yugoslavia, he deals briefly with jurisdiction, labour protection, 
and international labour law, administrative and civil. An appendix contains 
a short account of the technical partition of labour law and a bibliography of the 
principal works on labour law published in Yugoslavia and in other countries. 


Bartels, Dr. F., and others. Arbeit und Erndhrung. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt 
fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz. Beiheft 26. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1937. 87 pp. 


Texts of the reports presented to the annual meeting of the German Society 
for Labour Protection, held at Frankfort in October 1936, and devoted to the 
problem of labour and nutrition. The reports deal with the following questions : 
health policy and nutrition (Bartels) ; nutrition and efficiency (Reiter) ; nutrition 
and the regulation of working hours (Kremer) ; social policy and nutrition (Schwei- 
gart); national strength and national nutrition (Wirz); workers’ nutrition in 
relation to national nutrition in Germany (Fldéssner) ; nutrition in the home and 

- in the undertaking (Nothnagel); refreshment rooms in factories (Steinwarz) ; 
work and nutrition in industrial undertakings (von Orgies-Ruthenberg); the 
importance of colonisation for nutrition (Ludowici). The pamphlet ends with the 
text of the opening speeches of the meeting. 


Beracha, Sammy. Le marzxisme aprés Marz. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1937. 
221 pp. 12 frs. 


The author’s purpose is to examine objectively how far the leaders of different 
Marxist schools have correctly interpreted the works of Karl Marx. He 
analyses briefly the Marxist doctrine, which he reduces to six essential principles : 
(a) the technical organisation of production and changes therein, by upsetting 
economic relations, dominate and determine social organisation and changes 
therein ; (b) revolutions are to be explained not only by the economic conflicts 
that give rise to them, but also by the class struggle, which transfers these conflicts 
to the political and social fields ; (c) the working of capitalist economy leads to the 
growing concentration of property in the hands of a decreasing number of individ- 
uals, and this prepares the conditions for the socialisation of property, in other 
words the conditions for socialist revolution ; (d) the proof of the economic contra- 
dictions of the capitalist system is found in economic depressions, which recur 
periodically in more and more acute form, and condemn the system ; (e) socialisa- 
tion, that is to say the overthrow of the capitalist system, cannot be the fruit of a 
progressive adaptation to new conditions of production, but must be the result 
of a radical transformation undertaken by a dynamic class, the proletariat ; (f) the 
radical transformation of the present social order, or the socialist revolution, cannot 
be carried out by peaceful means : it will be violent, and therefore cannot succeed 
without the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat. On each of these 
points, Mr. Beracha examines Bernstein’s criticisms, which in turn are partly 
refuted by Kautsky, and which Lenin considered a betrayal of the Marxist cause. 
In the author’s opinion, the result of this controversy has been the disintegration of 
the Marxist doctrine, the revision of which “ is no longer merely a matter of curios- 
ity, but a duty for all concerned in social and economic progress. ’’ This revision has 
been undertaken by Georges Sorel, who formulated the principle of power possessed 
by the trade unions. Sorel’s theory, which is entirely based on the psychology 
of the proletariat, has been taken up in a more flexible form by a new syndicalist 
school. The means proposed to remedy the economic contradictions of capitalism 
is the institution of a “ syndicalist form of society which, by an intelligent regulation 
of economic relations, will ensure material security for all. ”” 


Bohren, Doris. Beiiriige zur Frage des erwerblichen Schicksals der Schéddel- 
verletten. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der medizini- 
schen Fakult&ét der Universitat Zurich. Aus der medizinischen Abteilung der 
Zentralverwaltung der Schweizerischen Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Affoltern, J. 
Weiss, 1936. 150 pp. 


Study of 100 cases of fracture of the skull from the standpoint of subsequent 
recovery of working capacity. 
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Braunweiler, Dr. Heinz. Sozialverwaltung. Grundziige der Rechts- und Wirt- 
: schaftswissenschaft. Reihe B. Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von Jens 
| JESSEN und E. WIsKEMANN. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 155 pp. 


This work deals with the institutions designed to realise the aims of German 

National Socialism. The author first makes a theoretical survey of the problems 

of social policy, and next describes the attitude of the National-Socialist Party 
towards these problems, and the social order which that Party intends to establish. 

i! The second part examines the tasks pertaining to labour administration (protection 
if of honour in labour, organisation of placing, maintenance of industrial peace, 
‘f legal protection of workers, and wage policy). The present state of social insurance, 
|! including unemployment insurance, is the subject of the third part, while the 
fourth describes social assistance (both public and private) and National-Socialist 
welfare institutions, such as winter relief and maternity and infant welfare schemes. 
The author then gives an account of activities in regard to workers’ housing and 
the creation of smallholdings and allotments. A description of social administration 
and of the autonomous institutions on which it devolves follows. In a part of the 
book devoted to internation] social policy, reference is made to the International 
Labour Office and to the bilateral treaties concerning social insurance concluded 
by Germany, but the significance of the Conventions adopted by the International 


Labour Conference is ignored. 


Burns, Eveline M. The Relation of Unemployment Compensation to the Broader 
Problem of Relief. Reprinted from the symposium on Unemployment Compensation 
published in Law and Contemporary ‘Problems, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
Pp. 150-156. 

A discussion of the relation between unemployment insurance and supplement- 
ary assistance for the unemployed. i 


Camu, Louis. Le statut des de Etat. Premier rapport sur la réforme 
administrative. Brussels, Imifi, 1937. 134 pp. 

i In Belgium the need for defining the legal status of public servants has long 

1 been realised by all interested in politics. This first report on Belgian administrative 

reform describes in an introduction the present position of public servants, the 

{) scope and legal form of the regulations relating to them, and the nature of the legal - 
tie which connects the public servant and the State. After defining the different 
categories of the staff of public departments, the author, who is Royal Commis- 
sioner for Administrative Reform, deals with the duties of public servants, the 
methods and principles of recruiting, entry into employment, incompatibilities, 
the functions of the institution dealing with staff matters, remuneration and pro- 
motion, discipline, personal responsibility, right to holidays, temporary inter- 
ruption of duties, transfer to the retired list, final cessation of functions, and 
the constitution, composition, and attributes of staff committees. The different solu- 
tions adopted in other countries, including Germany, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Switzerland, are examined in the report. Based on five 
general principles (necessity of strict and judicious selection of staff ; exclusion 
of favour or intrigue in the recruiting of public servants and throughout their 
career ; safeguarding of ministerial authority ; conformity of the regulations relating 
to public servants with national tradition ; and perfect working of public services), 

this work, which, apart from its practical object, makes a valuable contribution 

to the study of the science of administration, is followed by the text of a draft 

Royal Decree to regulate the public services. 


Chagnon, Louis. Directives sociales catholiques. Cours donnés & Montréal 
sous les auspices de l’Ecole sociale populaire. Montréal, l’Action paroissiale, 1937. 
214 pp. 

Starting from fundamental notions of the nature of the right of property and the 
duties that it implies, the author examines the relations between capital and labour, 
the function of the State, the regulation of credit, and the nationalisation of under- 
takings which have in fact become public services. He defends “ associative corpora- 
tism ’’, based on freedom of association, and contrasts it with “ State corporatism ”’. 
He puts forward a plea for international collaboration. 
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Comité permanent de la natalité. Le XV 111° Congres de la natalité et des familles 
nombreuses, Lyon, 25-26 septembre 1936. Paris, 1936. 128 pp. 


Defourny, M., and others. Le corporatisme. Rapport des journées d’étude 
au Collége philosophique de la Sarte. Brussels, Edition universelle. 144 pp. 15 frs. 
The authors of the reports collected in this volume explain the present trend 
of ideas in Belgian Catholic circles in regard to the problem of the eorporative 
system, which is considered in turn from the philosophical and doctrinal, economic, 


social, legal, and practical standpoints. 


Drake, Barbara. A Policy of National Health. Introduction by Eleanor Rats- 
BONE, M.P. New Fabian Research Bureau No. 31. London, Victor Gollancz, 1936. 
36 pp. 6d. 

Pamphlet designed for the working class. It explains the principal aspects 
of the nutrition problem : modern standards of nutrition ; diet and income ; and 
malnutrition. The author draws attention to the legal provisions concerning the 
distribution of milk and other food to mothers and children of poor families in 
Great Britain, and discusses the organisation of a system of distribution on a 


larger scale. 


Ferenczi, Imre. Contre-migration et politique d’émigration. Reprinted from the 
Revue économique internationale, Dec. 1936. Brussels, 1936. 39 pp. 

The author examines the problems connected with the counter-emigration 
current which is bringing back to different European countries of emigration 
large numbers of their nationals who had settled abroad. He suggests various 
measures to deal with the resulting situation. He recommends, among other 
things, that in the repatriation of foreign immigrants principles of equity should 
be taken into account, that in the matter of social policy complete equality of 
treatment between the nationals of a country and foreign immigrants should be 
established, and that regional exchanges of workers should be organised on an 
economic basis. In conclusion he maintains that the emigration problem can only 
be solved by international agreements, in order to ensure a decent level of living 
for all. 


Ferré, Louise-Marie. Les classes sociales dans la France contemporaine. Chez 
lauteur. Saint-Léger-en-Yvelines (S.-et-O.). En dépét aux Messageries Hachette, 
111, rue Réaumur, Paris, 1936. 267 pp. 35 frs. 

After analysing in the first part of this work the different conceptions of “ social 
classes *’ and giving her own definition, the author presents a picture of the recog- 
nised social groups in France during the period 1910-1930. She concludes that the 
distinctive feature of a class, as observation of the facts shows it to be, is fundament- 
ally the mode of life of its members. But observation of facts also shows that there 
exists a continuous social transformation, which has been accelerated in the post- 
war period. The author nevertheless does not think that the trend is towards 
absolute social equality or absolute social homogeneity. Since the disappearance 
of social classes is not to be anticipated, the aim should be their harmonisation 
in an organic whole. 


Otto von. Die sozialékonomische Struktur der jugoslawischen Land- 
wirtschaft. Schriften der Internationalen Konferenz fiir Agrarwissenschaft. (Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Economists.) Berlin, Weidmannsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1937. x + 288 pp. 


Gewerkschaftsbund der ésterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten. Der Arbeiter- 
Schutz in Oe6csterreich und in anderen Industriestaaten. Eine rechtsvergleichende 
Darstellung auf Grund amtlicher Quellen. Vienna, 1936. 85 pp. 

The author examines briefly the principal labour laws in force in Austria and 
in the chief European countries, in particular those bordering on Austria. He reviews 
legislation dealing with hours of work and holidays with pay, occupational organisa- 
tion, conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes, labour courts, etc., the 
special laws relating to salaried employees, women, and children, and social insur- 
ance legislation. 
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Glouston, D. From the Orcades to Ind. London, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1936. x1 + 229 pp., illustr. . 


Griinig, Ferdinand. Le circuit économique. Libéralisme ou autarcie. Translated 
from the German with a foreword by Gael Fan. Preface by Paul Reynavup, Biblio- 
théque politique et économique. Paris, Payot, 1937. vu + 397 pp. 40 frs. 


Translation of a work published in Germany in 1933 and written during the 
worst years of the economic depression. In the first part, the author aims at ex- 
plaining the relation between the degree of division of labour and the vulnerability 
of a national economy : the further division of labour is pushed, the more liable 
is the economy to depressions. The economic circuits, which consist of currents 
of goods and services flowing from producers to consumers and monetary currents 
flowing in the inverse direction, are exposed to interruptions to a degree varying 
with their number and complexity. Such interruptions bring about indebtedness, 
and raise, within the national economy as well as in international economic rela- 
tions, the problem of exchange, which presents itself “every time that a debt 
arising from non-compensated economic operations must be met in cash and not 
in goods.’’ The tendencies towards autarky (in so far as they are connected with 
economic ends), which appear in both internal and international relations, are 
based on the idea that division of labour and its drawbacks are indissolubly linked, 
so that, in order to remedy the latter, the only possible solution is to abandon 
the first. The author thinks that these tendencies bring about “ an economic and 
cultural regression ’’, but that a too great liability to depression may also entail 
an economic and cultural set-back as great or even greater. His object is to discover 
measures that will enable the vulnerability of economy to be reduced without 
abandoning entirely the indisputable advantages of division of labour. In order to 
arrive at a definite idea of the part played by obstruction of the principal economic 
circuits of German economy during the great depression between 1929 and 1932, 
the author uses, in the second part of his work, a new method of observation 
of economic phenomena, that of the “ economic model’’. This consists in a kind 
of statistical accounting, a simplified reproduction of the current of goods and the 
current of money forming the link between producers, consumers, and the State 
in Germany in 1929 (condition of average prosperity) and in 1932 (condition of 
minimum prosperity). A third “ model”’ relates to a hypothetical condition of 
maximum prosperity (characterised by the absence of unemployment and 
a maximum production of goods). In the third part of the book, on the basis of his 
research, the author advocates the following programme for the recovery of German 
national economy: the restarting of industries producing investment goods, in 
particular the building industry ; the resumption of foreign trade by means of 
commercial treaties based on the clearing system ; and a complete reorganisation 
of the credit system and investments by the creation of a national savings fund 
under State control. It is impossible to give in a short note even a summary 
account of the numerous problems that the author examines by the methods 
described ; but it should be pointed out that these methods are of great general 
interest far exceeding the limits within which they are here applied. 


Harrison, B. J., Whitney, H. D., and Woodard, C. From Rent to Space. An 
Apartment Planning Technique. “The Architectural Forum ’’, June 1936. illustr., 
diagrams. 

This publication, which contains numerous plans and cost estimates, indicates 
the general lines that architects should follow in low-rent houses in order not 
to exceed future tenants’ ability to pay. 


Harrisson, Tom. Savage Civilisation. London, Victor Gollancz, 1937. 461 pp., 
illustr., map. 


The New Hebrides have been held up to scorn as a sad example of international 
administration. In fact, however, the criticisms appear directed against an 
administration which is ultra-national, since the nationals of the condominium 
Governments of France and Great Britain remain subject to their national 
sovereignty and are governed by their own laws. One of the results is that Natives 
are subject to widely different labour legislation when recruited or employed by 
British or by French nationals. 
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The author of the present criticism reached the New Hebrides in 1933 as a 
biologist and remained until the end of 1935. During this period he “ went Native ’’, 
acted as a Government officer, and assisted a film company. His book is a mixture 
of personal reminiscence, history, ethnology, and economic and political criticism, 
In spite of its form and style it is important and should compel attention in France 
and Great Britain. Many serious allegations are made. One statement is to the 
effect that in the first half of 1935 the author came across more than 15 cases of 


illegal recruiting. 


Heberle, Rudolf. Auslandvolkstum. Soziologische Betrachtungen zum Studium 
des Deutschtums im Auslande. 2. Beiheft zum Archiv fiir Bevélkerungswissen- 
schaft und Bevélkerungspolitik, Band VI. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. 36 pp. 

The author starts from the proposition that national groups living abroad 
can under certain conditions give valuable support to the economic and cultural 
expansion and even to the foreign policies of their countries of origin, if the groups 
in question possess influence and prestige. Their solidarity and good behaviour, 
which the country of origin is unable to enforce, depend on numerous factors 
which the author analyses from the sociologist’s standpoint. His exposition con- 
tains acute observations on the tendency towards assimilation, which is more or 
less marked according to the economic, social, and political situation of the group 
in relation to its environment. The economic and social status of the group, which 
results in part from the occupations of its members, is not a matter of chance. 
The author shows, with the help of numerous examples, that it is determined largely 
by the following factors : (a) disparity between the material civilisation and the 
economic resources of the emigration country and those of the immigration country ; 
(b) cultural disparity between the two countries. He concludes that the measures 
which the country of origin can take to stimulate its national groups abroad should 
be chosen carefully according to the special conditions in which each group is 
evolving : a measure which might be efficacious where a “ militant national minor- 
ity ’’ is concerned might not be advisable in the case of a national group regarded 
as enjoying the hospitality of the country of immigration. It might even be 
disastrous if applied to a national group which already showed a tendency to 
disintegrate through assimilation. An objective study of the sociological 
conditions determining the vitality of national groups in foreign countries, and 
an exact estimate of their economic, political, and cultural weight, would supply 
valuable indications for the definition of a new emigration policy, which the 
resumption of migratory movements will perhaps render necessary. 


Heim de Balsac and others. Hygiene et industries. Hygiene des industries et 
des professions. Prophylaxie des maladies professionnelles. Technique sanitaire. 
Hygiene des fabrications. Fascicule III. Publication du Centre de biologie industrielle 
du Conservatoire national des arts et métiers, avec le concours du Comité Biologia. 
Paris, 1936. 191 pp. 

The third volume of this work contains reports of experiments in industrial 
hygiene, and deals with the following subjects: diffusion in the atmosphere of 
industrial premises of gases and noxious fumes (carbon tetrachloride, carbon 
bisulphide, nitrobenzene, aniline, pentachlorethane, and tetraethyl lead); the 
absorption, fixation, and neutralisation of gases and fumes polluting the atmosphere 
in industry (effectiveness of aluminium gauze as a protection against mercury 
fumes, and of absorbents against chlorine, ammonia, sulphur dioxide, and nitrous 
vapours) ; cleansing after work of teguments and mucous membranes from impurities 
due to lead, arsenic, and their compounds ; and pulmonary siderosis of workers 
in iron mines, according to the results of an enquiry carried out in Lorraine by 
Messrs. Hem Bausac and Fem. 


Hoske, Dr. Hans. Die menschliche Leistung als Grundlage des totalen Staates, 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. 61 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that the totalitarian State must be based on the collective 
efficiency of biologically sound human beings. 


Jewish Colonisation Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
@ Administration pour l'année 1935, présenté a V Assemblée générale du 6 novembre 
1936. Paris, 1936. vi + 207 pp. 
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Account of the activities of the Jewish Colonisation Association during 1935 
in the matter of colonisation, financial assistance, vocational and technical training, 
and emigration. Detailed information is given on the situation of agricultural 
settlements maintained by the Association in the different European and oversea 
countries. The report also describes the work of the Association in collaboration 
with the American Joint Reconstruction Foundation for the organisation of loan 
funds. During 1935, the 469 existing funds in 17 countries advanced $21,173,730 
to their members, who numbered 131,650. 


Jones, D. Caradog. Trade Revival in a Area. The University of Liver- 
pool. Social Science Department. Statistics Division. Liverpool, University Press, 
1937. 72 pp., tables, 2s.6d. 

Statistical analysis of trade and employment in Great Britain to determine 
whether the industrial revival now in evidence in certain parts of the country 
extends to the depressed areas, in particular to Merseyside, or whether it is confined 
to the comparatively prosperous regions of the country. 


Jouhaux, Léon. La C.G.T. Ce qu'elle est. Ce qu'elle veut. Avec la collaboration 
de M. Harmet et J. Durer. Nouvelle Revue frangaise. Problémes et documents. 
Paris, Gallimard, 1937. 187 pp. 10 francs. 

The author defines as follows the object of his book : (1) to explain what trade 
unionism is, and outline its tradition and the gradual development of the ideas 
that the labour movement aims at establishing ; (2) to define the attitude of the 
French trade union movement towards present economic and social problems, 
and consequently to study these problems and determine their general character. 
In other words, the author intends to place the experience of the past at the service 
of the movement in its present activities. It is in the light of this purpose that the 
pages, full of facts and opening up many new vistas, which the author devotes 
to the trade union movement, the “ capitalist crisis’, the plan of the French 
General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.), and the French “ experiment ”’, 
should be read. After analysing the social and political causes of the rise of trade 
unionism he describes the main phases in the development of the French labour 
movement which led to the organic and doctrinal unity of the C.G.T. He points 
out that the C.G.T. is the result not of the fusion but of the welding of two 
groups : national federations, each uniting the trade unions in a given industry, 
and departmental unions, grouping in local or regional organisations the trade 
unions of different industries. This mode of constituting the central labour 
organisation, which provides for the necessary co-ordination of effort, while 
fully respecting the traditions of autonomy and decentralisation, marks the French 
trade union movement with an original stamp. With reference to pre-war trade 
union theory, the author shows how French trade unionism, in order to safe- 
guard the labour movement from the repercussions of political schisms, asserted 
its total independence of all political parties. This spirit of independence found 
definite expression in the “ Charte d’Amiens’’, which made political neutrality 
a rule for trade unions and trade unionists. But war and post-war experience, 
by bringing the trade union movement face to face with the fundamental problem 
of production and its rational organisation, diverted its theory and practice 
towards an essentially constructive policy in both national and international 
affairs. In regard to the latter, the author refers to the efforts made by the 
C.G.T. for the organisation of peace and disarmament, and emphasises the part 
played by it in the creation, organisation, and activities of the International 
Labour Organisation and the League of Nations. As regards national-activities, 

he describes the proposals of the C.G.T. in connection with economic and social 
reorganisation : schemes for the nationalisation of industries, a planned national 
economy, and the establishment of a National Labour Council to draw up plans 
for nationalised industries—new ideas which ultimately found concrete form 
in the “C.G.T. plan’’. The author devotes the second part of his book to the 
“ capitalist crisis’, and presents a penetrating criticism of the doctrine of “ laisser- 
faire ’’. He shows, by a detailed analysis of the economic changes of recent years, 
that if the fundamental liberal theories of trade outlets, the mechanism of prices, 
ete., seemed sound in a period of national and international economic expansion, 
they are no longer so in a period in which the means of production utilised or 
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latent are more than sufficient to meet effective demand, and real purchasing 
power cannot increase at the same rate as the capacity to produce. This funda- 
mental problem of the parallel development of consumption and production is 
attacked in the C.G.T.’s “labour plan’’, to which the author devotes his third 
chapter. The “labour plan”’, he says, presents itself as a computation of the 
greatest common denominator of the interests of industrial wage earners, peasants, 
and the middle class ; it is primarily a programme to combat the economic de- 
pression, and aims at restoring and maintaining equilibrium between production 
and consumption by raising the power of consumption of the masses and by struc- 
tural reforms (nationalisation of credit and key industries). The author states 
that the economic problem is primarily an experimental one, in which the data 
are complex but known, or at least knowable. The knowledge of the structural 
defects in the national economy should make possible the substitution of a better 
economy and thereby the methodical and rational organisation of production, 
with a view to a wider satisfaction of requirements. 

In a chapter devoted to the French “ experiment ’’, the author, while stressing 
the manifest insufficiency of the programme of public works, notes the beginning 
made in giving effect to the C.G.T. plan: the Matignon agreement, the 40-hour 
week, holidays with pay, collective bargaining, raising of agricultural prices, etc., 
which are so many measures tending to raise the capacity of consumption of the 
peasant and working class. But, Mr. Jouhaux says, the French “experiment ” 
should be “ more than a happy step towards social justice—an example of reorga- 
nisation of the present disorganised economy which requires for its reconstruction 
rapid and vigorous decisions. ”’ 

To sum up, Mr. Jouhaux’s work does not merely show the historical sequence of 
facts. It contains a clear analysis of the development and maturing of a collective 
idea which is not only the experiment of a group, but is shared by more and more 
numerous social categories. And—as a corollary—the C.G.T.’s programme 
of action is designed to be the expression of the interests not only of a given class 
but of the whole nation. 


Kallai, Paul. Die wirtschaftliche Lage und Entwicklungstendenzen der deutschen 
Schuhindustrie, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bat’a Schuhwerke. These 
présentée & la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales, Université de Genéve. 
Strasbourg, Miih-le Roux, 1936. 103 pp. 

This thesis, submitted by a former employee of several years’ standing of the 
Bat’a factory, contains a striking account of the fundamental change that has 
taken place in the German boot and shoe industry since the beginning of this 
century. It is only recently that this development has been affected by the spread 
of the Bat’a system in Germany. A much more influential factor was the intro- 
duction of American machinery for the manufacture of shoes, which began before 
the War. The way in which these machines were supplied to the German boot 
and shoe industry led to the gradual industrialisation of production being bound up 
very closely with the interests of the American machine manufacturing industry, 
which did not sell sets of machines to German producers but hired them. The extent 
to which the American industry thus became bound up with the German boot 
and shoe industry can be seen from the fact that the fitters and inspectors of the 
machine manufacturing companies were entitled at any time to visit the under- 
takings that used their machinery, and exercised a considerable influence there. 
It was they who trained the German workers to use the machines and saw that 
the machines were fully and properly utilised. It even happened that when a 
strike occurred the representatives of the American firms acted as emergency 
technical assistants in the German factories. It is only in the last few years that 
German industry has produced completely satisfactory boot-making machines, 
suitable for use by the cementing process, and thus become able to counterbalance 
the American influence and the system of hiring machines. The writer describes 
with the help of numerous statistics how the small craftsman has been squeezed 
out of the producing, sales, and repair branches of the industry, and goes on to 
describe the steps taken to counteract this process—more especially the efforts 

made by the State in quite recent times. 


Kansas, Sidney. Citizenship of the United States of America, New York 
Washington Publishing Co., 1936. 222 pp. 
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A reference book written in an attempt to clarify the laws relating to the acqui- 
sition of citizenship of the United States through naturalisation or at birth and the 
loss of citizenship. The different laws are co-ordinated under chapter titles followed 
by judicial interpretations or the opinion of the Attorney-General. 


Langelez, Dr. A. Les maladies professionnelles donnant droit a réparation légale. 
Bibliotheque scientifique belge. Liége, Georges Thone, 1936. 312 pp. 


In this work, dedicated to Dr. D. GLIBERT, whose name will always be con- 
nected with the birth and development of industrial medicine, and supplied with 
a preface by Dr. Carozz1, Chief of the Industrial Hygiene Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the author aims at “ putting into the hands of medical 
practitioners a synthesis of the elements indispensable to them in their function 
as the mainspring in the application of the legislation relating to occupational 
diseases. ’’ For each occupational disease subject to compensation in Belgium, 
the author gives an outline of toxicology, etiology, symptomatology, and preven- 
tion, and a list of the dangerous occupations and employments. After an intro- 
duction dealing with the principles of the Belgian and French law relating to compen- 
sation for occupational diseases, the subjects treated are as follows : (I) Poisoning 
due to mineral substances: lead, mercury, arsenic (including acute and chronic 
poisoning by arseniuretted hydrogen), phosphorus, and carbon bisulphide ; (II) 
Poisoning by hydrocarbons: benzol and its homologues (toluol and xylol) and 
amido (aniline) and nitro (nitrobenzine and trinitrotoluene) ‘derivatives, and 
hydrocarbons of the aliphatic series (methane, petroleum, benzine, carbon tetra- 
chloride, tetrachlorethane, trichlorethylene) ; (III) Lesions due to physical agents : 
radium and radio-active substances, and X-rays ; (IV) Occupational epithelioma 
(tar cancer, and occupations presenting the risk of epitheliomatous cancer of the 
skin) ; (IV) Anthrax. ; 

It is regrettable that this valuable work does not contain a chapter on occu- 
pational diseases of the lungs due to dust, which are now included in the schedule 
of occupational diseases in Belgium when they cause permanent incapacity or 
death. 


Lenhoff, Arthur. Zwischenstaatliches Arbeitsrecht. Reprinted from Zentral- 
blatt fiir die juristische Praxis, 1936, Vol. LIV, No. 11, pp. 769-800. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Georg PetscneK. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Norbert WEINBERGER. 
Vienna, Moritz Perles. 


The author examines in the light of Austrian jurisprudence the problem of 
conflicting laws on labour matters, with special reference to contracts of employ- 
ment. He considers whether and in what measure the rights and obligations of 
the parties are determined by the law governing the place in which the contract 
is concluded or by the law governing the execution of the contract, i.e. the law 
to which the undertaking is subject. He expresses the hope that the International 
Labour Conference will devote a session to the international solution of these 
delicate problems, which, in his opinion, are not less important than those relating 
directly to the protection of labour. 


Litala, Luigi de. Il contratto di lavoro. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
Turin, Unione tipografico-editrice torinese, 1937. 627 pp. 40 lire. 


Third edition of a standard work on Italian law relating to contracts of 
employment, Every aspect of the legislation is treated in a masterly way, and it 
would be superfluous to emphasise the value of this monograph, which is 
indispensable for any study of Italian labour law. 


Lugmayer, Dr. Karl. Die berufsstandische Ordnung. Sozialwirtschaftliche 
Lehrgiinge des Gewerkschaftsbundes. Heft 1. Vienna, Franz Waschnig, 1937. 
32 pp. 

The author examines briefly the ideas on corporative organisation current 
in Austria, their origin and their present trend in regard to social, economic, and 
political questions. 
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Maurer, Hermann. Das Zusammenschlussproblem in der deutschen Automobil- 
industrie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Auto-Union A. G. Dissertation der 
rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Ziirich. Schaffhausen, 
Meier, 1936. xvi + 173 pp. 

This is a survey, from the standpoint of economic consequences within the 
industry, of the concentration movement in the German motor-car industry after the 
stabilisation of the currency. The importance of the wider economic repercussions 
of such industrial concentration is emphasised and the social aspects of the problem 
are mentioned, but there is no indication whether those responsible for the concen- 
tration paid any attention to the labour questions involved or made any united 
effort to prevent the workers from suffering. A wealth of material has been used 
as a basis for this study, which throws considerable light on the social as well as 
the other aspects of the complex developments of large-scale industry at the 
present time. 


Mercier, Jean. L’(uvre nationale des loisirs. Institution de droit public italien. 
Annales de l'Université de Lyon. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 97 pp. 

The first book published in French describing and analysing the Italian “ Dopola- 
voro’’. The author first gives the characteristic features of the Dopolavoro, which 
is in reality a public service, then describes its general organisation and different 
sections, showing the connection of its financial organisation with the State. The 
second chapter describes what the Dopolavoro has achieved in sport, travel, and 
education. In the third chapter the author develops the idea that it would be 
difficult to conceive of such an organisation unconnected with the State. He men- 
tions, however, experiments made in other countries : Belgium, Germany, etc. The 
book includes a bibliography of literature on workers’ spare time throughout the 
world, and on the organisation of spare time in Italy. 


Mineur, Joseph. La réglementation conventionnelle des salaires en Belgique. 
Collection de l’Ecole des sciences politiques et sociales de Université de Louvain. 
Gembloux, J. Duculot, 1936. 328 pp. 60 frs. 


In this important work the author examines the place of collective agreements 
in the Belgian social, legal, and economic system. After a short survey of the 
trend in industrial relations towards collective organisation, he analyses in the 
principal part of his well-documented study the regulation of wages through 
collective agreements in each industry. In the light of this material, he examines 
in the concluding chapters the legal problems relating to collective agreements 
(dwelling in particular on the practical aspects of the question), certain economic 
problems such as the relations between the regulation of wages and real wages 
and production, and the significance of collective agreements for the maintenance 
of industrial peace. He concludes that the Belgian system, which bears the impress 
of a healthy realism, has given good results from the economic and the social stand- 
points, “and one can affirm with certainty”, he says, “ that industrial relations 
would have been much more difficult if the system had been banished from the 
industries in which it has prospered.” 


Mirkovic, Nikola. Pitanje privredne autarkije u Italiji. Belgrade, Jugoslovenski 
Ekonomist, 1937. 12 pp. 

Brief account of the development of Italian economic policy, its trend, and 
its results. 


Morton, Gertrude B. Les problémes sociaux du travail féminin dans l’industrie 
allemande, Thése présentée & la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de 
P'Université de Genéve. Geneva, Imprimerie et éditions Union, 1936. 190 pp. 


This thesis is in two parts. The first is an analysis of the problems of women’s 
employment in industry : problems arising within the undertaking from its technical 
Structure, the organisation of the human factor, and the social relations between 
different participants in the life of the workroom ; and problems affecting the woman 
worker outside the undertaking, connected with motherhood and the difficulties 
it involves as regards participation in cultural, trade union, political, and social 
activities. The second part is a valuable historical account, attempted for the 
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first time, of the position of women workers in German industry from the begin- 
nings of industrialism down to the present day. Based throughout on a thorough 
documentation, this account is of particular interest in the passages relating to 
the second Reich, for here it is enriched by the author’s personal experience as an 
industrial welfare worker, and contains some hitherto unpublished details of experi- 
ments in the organisation of an industrial welfare service based on the idea that 
the welfare worker should participate closely in the life of the workers she is called 
upon to assist. This part ends with an outline of the changes in social policy in 
Germany since the institution of the National-Socialist regime, particularly as 
regards the place of women. The author concludes with a synthetic survey in which 
she contrasts the different phases of the vast historical movement she has described. 
A copious bibliography is provided. 


Newman, Bernard J. Housing in Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1936. 33 pp., illustr. 25 cents. 

Describes the results of a housing survey carried out in 1934 which covered 
434,000 houses in Philadelphia, of which some 50,000 were considered quite unsatis- 
factory and about 100,000 were found to require substantial repairs. A chapter is 
devoted to a plan for pulling down houses in certain quarters, principally in the 
centre of the town. Another contains the results of a rent survey, giving data 
on the subject of fluctuations in rents. 


Ochanoff, Raiho. Komentar na naredbata zakon za troudoviia dogovor. Sofia, 
1936. xvi + 145 pp. 85 leva. 


—— Kolektivniiat troudov dogovor i troudoviiat arbitraj. Sofia, 1937. 76 pp. 
40 leva. , 

In these two works, Mr. Ochanoff, head of the Bulgarian Labour Department, 
gives a clear and authoritative commentary on the provisions of two Legislative 
Decrees relating respectively to contracts of employment and to collective agree- 
ments and the settlement of industrial disputes. 


Oslo Trygdekasse. 1911-3. Juli 1936. 25 Ars Beretning. Oslo, Otto Falchs, 
1936. 115 pp., illustr. 

Report on the activities of the Oslo Sickness Insurance Fund, published on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. The report contains 
an account of the development of the Norwegian sickness insurance legislation 
since it first came into force in 1911, and numerous statistical tables and diagrams 
showing the growth of the membership of the fund and of its service for the payment 
of benefits, the morbidity and mortality among its members, etc. The membership 
of the fund, which started at 40,000, is now 127,000. 


Oliver, Alfred C., and Dudley, Harold M.. This New America. The Spirit of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1937. 
xIx + 188 pp. 

This book contains a collection of enthusiastic appraisals of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps by men enrolled in the corps and many of those directly connected 
with its administration. It describes the human side of the programme and 
emphasises the morale-building elements. 


Pekin, L. B. The Military Training of Youth. An Enquiry into the Aims and 
Effects of the O.T.C. London, Hogarth Press, 1937. 53 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Pellervo-Seura. Suomen Osuustoimintaliike 1934. Pellervon Vuosikirja. XXIV. 
Helsingfors, 1936. 

This volume of over 800 pages contains detailed statistics relating to the activ- 
ities of Finnish co-operative societies of all kinds (consumers, insurance, agricultural 
supplies, dairies, credit, marketing of cattle, sale of eggs, machines, electricity, 
telephones, etc.) and their central organisations. Headings to the principal tables 
are given in Finnish, Swedish, German, and French, 
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Pennsylvania State College. School of Engineering. Proceedings of the Conference 
on Low Cost Housing held at the Pennsylvania State College, 16 and 17 April 1936. 
Technical Bulletin No. 23. 1936. 103 pp. 50 cents. 

The Conference discussed reports submitted on the following questions : indus- 
trial decentralisation and housing, taxation as a factor in housing for low-income 
groups, the economics of low-rent housing, features of the housing problem of 
low-income groups, the réle of the Government in housing, the organisation of 
co-operative housing for workers, housing by employers in the United States 
(the problem of company-towns housing), and building materials for low-cost 
housing. The Conference reached the conclusion that the institution of a Federal 


Housing Authority is necessary. 


Perchik, L. The Reconstruction of Moscow. Moscow, Co-operative Publishing 
Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R., 1936. 72 pp. illustr., map. 

After giving some indications of the working-class housing situation in Moscow 
before the war, the author describes the prolonged discussions that led to the 
drawing up of the plan for the reconstruction of Moscow, published 10 July 1935, 
According to this plan, Moscow, which has 3,600,000 inhabitants, will be able to 
contain 5 million distributed over 60,000 hectares. The development of the city 
will be largely towards the south-west and will cover 32,000 hectares. A green 
belt of 10 kilometres will be reserved around the city itself, which will include 
thirteen big parks and fifty smaller ones. Moscow will be planned along the lines 
of its historical radial-circular system of streets. The main thoroughfares will 
be widened to 40 metres in the old parts, and even 70 metres in the new part of the 
city. A chapter of the book is devoted to the development of municipal services 
and means of transport. 


Pouzin, Paul. La semaine de 40 heures et l'agriculture frangaise. Chambre 
d’agriculture de la Dréme. Session du 10 novembre 1936. Valence. 28 pp. 

The author considers that reduction of hours of work is indispensable not only 
in industry and commerce but also in agriculture. After a short analysis of the 
elements entering into prices of industrial and agricultural products, and estimating 
the importance of hours of work as a factor, he argues that the application of the 
40-hour week in agriculture is justified, among other things, by the considerable 
physical effort required of agricultural workers. He urges both Parliament and 
trade union organisations to give serious consideration to the question of legal 
regulation of the wages of agricultural workers. After pointing out the need for 
raising the purchasing power of agricultural workers, and arresting the movement 
towards the towns and the fall in the birth rate, he concludes that a return to the 
normal equilibrium will be achieved, by a reduction in “ the working hours of rural 
as of other wage earners.’’ In his opinion, however, before the introduction of the 
40-hour week in agriculture is considered, the principle of the 8-hour day, which 
has never been applied in agriculture, should be established. 


Riedler, Dr. Anton. Politische Arbeitslehre. Einfiihrung in die weltanschauliche 
Begriindung des Arbeitsrechtes. Berlin, A. Sudau, 1937. 115 pp. 

The author’s object is to expound the National-Socialist philosophy of labour. 
He first contrasts two theses ;: one described as materialistic, according to which 
labour is regarded as a commodity, and the other, attributed to the Church, accord- 
ing to which work is considered a curse. To these negative theories he opposes the 
positive attitude of National Socialism which, starting from the conception of 
the racial community, restores to labour its dignity by regarding it as the construc- 
tive element in the nation. 


Rigaudias-Weiss, Hilde. Les enquétes ouvriéres en France entre 1830 et 1848. 
Préface de C. Bove. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. x1 + 262 pp. 30 frs. 

The author examines the circumstances which, under pressure from the workers 
themselves, on the morrow of the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, determined the 
opening of the first big labour enquiries in France, in particular those of Villermé 
and Buret and the official enquiry of 1848. She analyses and compares the points 
of view and tendencies of their authors and of the authorities who instigated them, 
criticises the methods employed, and shows the limitations that resulted from the 
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inadequacy of these methods. Finally, she tries to show the direct or indirect 
influence that these enquiries may have had on thé labour movement and the 
development of social theories. 


, Sangyo Kumiai Chuo Kai. Central Union of Co-operative Societies. Sangyo 
Kumiai Nenkan. The Co-operative Year-Book 1936. Tokyo, 1985. 460 pp. 

Report of the activities of the different branches of the co-operative movement 
in Japan in 1935, the third year of the application of the co-operative Five-Year 
Plan. After describing in the first chapter the outstanding developments connected 
with the movement during the year (in particular, the increasingly favourable 
attitude of the State, the political activities of co-operative societies, the problems 
connected with the purchase of artificial fertilisers, the application of co-operative 
methods in the export of agricultural produce, the development of co-operative 
health societies, etc.) the report describes, with the help of statistics borrowed from 
the principal publications of the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, the 
general activities of the co-operative societies, of which 15,000, with a membership 
of 8 million, are affiliated to the Central Union. Subsequent chapters are devoted 
to a study of the co-operative movement in the Japanese dependencies and in the 
principal countries of the world, and a review of the Japanese laws and regulations 
relating to co-operation. 


Semaines sociales de France, Versailles, XXVIJI° session, 1936. Les conflits de 
civilisations. Compte rendu in extenso des cours et conférences. Paris, J. Gabalda ; 
Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1936. 544 pp. 30 frs. - 

The subject chosen for discussion at the twenty-eighth French “ Social Week ”’, 
held at Versailles 20-26 July 1936, was “ conflicts of civilisations ’’. Diverse civili- 
sations exist throughout the world ; they necessarily come into contact, and some- 
times violent conflict results ; how can they be brought to pass “from clash to 
peaceful exchange’’ ? This is the problem which awaits solution. The first part 
of the “ Social Week ’’ was devoted to the examination of facts ; first, facts of a 
general order, the existence of civilisations and their constituent elements, and the 
influence of factors of a political, social, and moral order on the relations estab- 
lished between them ; then an examination of the principal civilisations (western 
civilisation, Islamic civilisation, the civilisation of the Far East, and the civilisa- 
tion of the Israelites dispersed among the nations) ; finally, a study was made of 
certain ideologies of recent appearance based on technical, racial, totalitarian, and 
communistic conceptions. The lessons of the second part were devoted to theoret- 
ical questions, in particular the réle of Catholicism in regard to civilisations. 
Catholic principles, it was held, should inspire all civilisations, but they cannot 
be confused with any of them—nor do they suffice to define them. In particular, it 
would be a mistake to link Catholicism with western civilisation. It should rather 
be considered an agent of co-operation between the different civilisations, which 
are all called to collaborate. In the third part the lecturers reviewed the different 
forms of co-operation between civilisations (political, social, economic, and 
intellectual). 


Simon, Sir E. D., and others. Moscow in the Making. 
Toronto, Longmans Green, 1937. x11 + 253 pp., maps. 

Sir Ernest Simon’s work, which was written in collaboration with Lady Srmon, 
Dr. W. A. Rosson, and Professor JEwKEs, is entirely devoted to a study of the 
structure and working of the city government of Moscow, which the authors 
examined on the spot in 1936. The first three chapters deal with the general aspects 
of the city government of Moscow (Dr. Rosson), industrial undertakings and 
municipal finance (Professor JEwKES), and education (Lady Smmon). The other 
parts of the work, by Sir Ernest Simon, relate to the housing problem, the building 
industry, the ten-year plan of reconstruction of the Soviet capital, and the Moscow 
City Soviet (Mossoviet). Repeated comparisons are made between the solution of 
municipal problems in the U.S.S.R. and in Great Britain, particularly in Manchester. 
The author describes as gigantic the task that the Mossoviet has had to accomplish 
in the matter of housing in the space of one generation, and at a time when the 
population of the U.S.S.R. is increasing by about 3% million persons a year, The 
problem is simplified, however, by the fact that according to the ten-year plan the 
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population of Moscow is not to be allowed to increase beyond a maximum of five 
million. Sir Ernest Simon considers that when the execution of the ten-year plan 
is completed “ Moscow will be well on the way to being, as regards health, conveni- 
ence, and amenities of life for the whole body of citizens, the best planned great 
city the world has ever known.”’ 


Spearman, C. Les aptitudes de Vhomme. Leur nature et leur mesure. Traduit par 
F. Bracuetr. Avant-propos de G. Darmors. Publications du Travail humain, 
Série A. Dir. Laugier, No. 8. London, Macmillan, 1932; Paris, Conservatoire 
national des arts et métiers, 1936. 75 frs. 


French translation of Professor Spearman’s well known work The Abilities of 
Man. 


Staerk, Melanie. Die Personalpolitik der Warenhduser in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der Univer 
sitat Zirich. Lachen, A. Kessler, 1936. 153 pp. 


This thesis is of interest not only to those concerned with the work of depart- 
mental stores but also to readers in general because of the comprehensive survey 
it gives of staff questions in the United States (definition, terminology, personnel 
management). The detailed analysis of the personnel management policy of the 
American stores which is given in Part II provides a basis for interesting com- 
parisons with the position in corresponding European undertakings, two of which 
—* La Samaritaine ’’ in Paris and “ Globus’ in Ziirich—have already been de- 
scribed in detail in publications of the International Labour Office (Studies and 
Reports, Series A, No. 38: Studies on Industrial Relations, III, Geneva 1935; 
International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, February 1936). The third part 
deals with personnel management in the United States in general and in depart- 
mental stores in particular during the recent depression and under the national 
recovery movement. The author spent a year in the United States, studying the 
subject dealt with in this thesis. 


Stark, Dr. Werner. Sozialpolitik. Die Volkswirtschaft. Eine Schriftenreihe zur 
Einfiithrung, herausgegeben von Dr. Oskar ENGLANDER.Brii nn, Prague, Leipzig, 
Vienna, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1936. vir + 129 pp. 


In the first part of his work, Dr. Stark examines fundamental problems such as 
the notion of social policy, and the causes that determine its origin and develop- 
ment. He examines these problems in a general way on a national and an inter- 
national basis. In his opinion, social policy consists in the measures designed to 
transform the relations between social groups as they exist under the capitalist 
system. In the second part, which is devoted to special problems of social policy, 
the author first considers the trade union movement, reviewing in turn trade union 
theory, the development of freedom of association and of trade unions, activities, 
principles, and different forms of organisation; he then deals with employers’ 
organisations, industrial disputes, and systems of placing. Finally, he discusses in 
turn collective agreements, workshop regulations, conciliation and arbitration, 
labour courts, labour protection (protection in the undertaking, hours of work, 
wages, and machinery of protection), and the different branches of social insurance 
(accident, sickness, old-age, and unemployment insurance). The work deals more 
especially with conditions in Czechoslovakia. 


Steinwarz, Herbert, and others. Der Umkleideraum, Wasch- und Baderaum in 
Sewerblichen Betrieben. Fachschriftenreihe des Amtes “ Schénheit der Arbeit ’’. 
Berlin, Verlag der Deutschen Arbeitsfront. 99 pp., illustr. 

This work forms part of a series entitled “ Beauty in Work ’’, which already 
includes a volume on the accommodation of crews in German ships. It deals with 
the provision of cloakrooms, lavatories, and bathrooms in industrial establish- 
ments and contains numerous illustrations. 


Sutherland, Edwin H., and Locke, Harvey J. Twenty Thousand Homeless Men. 
A Study of Unemployed Men in the Chicago Shelters. Lippincott Sociology Texts. 
Floyd House, Editor. Chicago, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1936. 1x + 207 pp. 
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Report of an organised study of homeless and destitute men in twenty shelters 
maintained in Chicago by the Service Bureau.for men, a Division of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. It is written from the point of view of the men and 
contains many verbatim reports of their opinions. It concludes with a brief historical 
review of relief afforded homeless men and of the growth of the movement in 
Chicago. 


Syndykat emigracyjny. (a) Wiadomosci o Brazylii dla 


uzytku wychodzcdw 
z dodatkiem samouczka jezyka portugalskiego w 10 lekejach. (b) Wiadomosci o Argen- - 


tynie do uzytku wychodzcéw wraz z 8 

(c) Wiadomosci 0 Paragwaju dla uzytku 

hiszpanskiego w 10 lekcjach. 92 pp., map. Biblioteczka Syndykatu Emigracyjnego. 
Zeszyt 1, Zeszyt 2, Zeszyt 3. Warsaw, 1937. 

These three pamphlets, which are published by the Polish Emigration Union 
for the use of emigrants to Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay, contain information 
on the climatic, economic, and social conditions in these countries, the cost of 
transport and establishment of emigrants, and the conditions which must be 
fulfilled by them. 


Takahashi, Kamekichi. Shin Kaidan no Nihon Keizai Seisaku. (New Economic 
Policy in Japan.) Tokyo, Chikura Shobo, 1935. 452 pp. 1.50 yen. 

Considering that the changes in the economic situation, such as over-produc- 
tion, the abandonment of the gold standard, etc., are not transitory but fundamental 
and permanent, the author examines, in the light of these changes, the new orien- 
tation of economic and financial policy in Japan under the conditions prevalent 
since 1931. He considers that adaptation to these new conditions, which often 
confound the arguments based on classical economic theories, demands the shaking 
off of all the prejudices which these theories inspired. He therefore advocates a 
system of economic planning, an expansionist financial policy, cheap money, the 
organisation and control of foreign trade, and improvement of conditions of work. 
At the same time, 4s a corollary to the economic and political expansion of Japan, 


he accepts the necessity of strengthening national defence and organising a 
self-contained economic system comprising Japan, Korea, “ Manchukuo’’, and 
Northern China. 


—— Factors in Japan’s Recent Industrial Development. Prepared for the 
Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Yosemite, California, 15-29 
August 1936. Japanese Council Papers No. 11. Tokyo, 1936. 35 pp., tables. 


The author first points out certain economic factors advantageous to Japan : 
her geographical position, her low standard of living as compared with her indus- 
trial efficiency, and her overabundance of labour, the industrial qualities of her 
people, and the advantages peculiar to a late-comer among industrial nations, 
such as new equipment, the avoidance of too rigid relations between capital and 
labour, etc. Measures introduced to reduce the cost of production and to cope with 
the severe depression prior to 1931 included industrial rationalisation, the supply 
of domestic capital, the reduction of interest rates, the production of machinery at 
home and measures to encourage trade. The depreciation of the currency and the 
budgetary expansion provided a strong impetus for industry and trade, and came 
at a moment when the ground had been well prepared for industrial development. 
Moreover, the agricultural depression prevented a concurrent rise in wages. The 
author deals next with the predominance of small-scale industries in Japan, and 
with the unsatisfactory working conditions obtaining, which have an adverse 
influence upon general labour conditions throughout the country. He attributes 
the cheapness of labour in Japan to two principal factors : (1) overpopulation and 
-the general low standard of living resulting from the country’s lack of natural 
resources and shortage of capital as compared with other industrial countries ; 
(2) the difficulty of emigration and industrialisation due to the immigration and 
trade policies of other countries. 

He concludes that it is difficult in the present circumstances to improve the 
general conditions of labour in Japan either through trade unionism or through 
the application of the existing labour legislation, because of the presence of a large 
number of women workers, the development of welfare schemes in large establish- 
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ments, the depressed condition of agriculture, and the predominance of small- 
scale industries. The remedy, in his opinion, lies in making factory legislation more 
comprehensive than it is now and in the introduction of social and industrial 
policies designed to remove the difficulties prevailing in agriculture and in small- 
scale industries. 


Uyeda, Tejiro. The Growth of Population and Occupational Changes in Japan, 
1920-1935. Japanese Council Papers No. 2. Institute of Pacific Relations Confer- 
ence, Yosemite, California, 15-29 August 1936. IPR International Research 
Series. Tokyo, 1936. 16 pp., tables, diagrams. 

The author, who is considered an authority on the population problem in Japan, 
points out that the rapid increase of population in that country is largely the 
result of the fall in the death rate, especially among infants ; the birth rate has 
been on the decline since 1920. 

He also directs attention to the migration of a large part of the population . 
from rural to urban districts, which has brought about a remarkable change in the 
occupational structure of the country. A comparison of the census reports of 1920 
and 1930 shows a large increase in the number of persons engaged in home industries 
and especially in commerce. 


Van Balen, W. J. Het werkende Land opbouw van Nederland in moeilijke Tijden. 
Preface by M. SLINGENBERG. Haarlem, H.D. Tjeenk Willink, 1936. x1v + 175 pp., 
illustr. 

This abundantly illustrated and well-produced work was prepared and published 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Ministry of Social Affairs. Its object is to 
enlighten the public regarding the reasons and guiding principles of the Govern- 
ment’s activities to combat unemployment, by showing the extent of the work 
accomplished and the results obtained. The author describes in a particularly 
vivid and attractive manner the measures taken to relieve the distress resulting 
from the economic depression, and to maintain and develop possibilities of 


employment. 


Varga, Stefan. Ueber die Messung der Erfolge des technischen Fortschritts und 
der Rationalisierung der Industrie. Sonderdruck aus “ Beitriige zur Konjunktur- 
lehre’’, Festschrift zum zehnjahrigen Bestehen des Instituts fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 16 pp. 

The chief purpose of this study is to show how difficult it is to measure technical 
progress and rationalisation and how little reliance can be placed on the available 
statistical and other data. The author nevertheless endeavours to measure techni- 
cal progress in Hungary on the basis of the changes in the volume of production per 
1,000 days worked in manufacturing industry in that country. He calculates that 
the average “ progress ’’ made in the volume of production was 3.4 per cent. annually 
from 1927 to 1934. To what extent this figure can be taken as a reliable index of 
technical progress and of rationalisation is left an open question. The author 
makes some valuable comments on various economic and social concomitants of 
these processes which are often neglected and which have a considerable influence 
on the statistics of increase in output, generally quoted as indications of rationali- 
sation. 


Woycicki, Dr. Aleksander. Wolnosc zeiazkéw zawodowych we wspdlezesnem 
panstwie. Posnan, Odbito w Rolniczej Drukarni i Ksiegarni Nakladowej, 1936. 
15 pp. 

Analyses the socialist and Christian conceptions of trade union organisation 
and advocates the idea of a Christian trade unionism based on the corporative 
organisation of the State. 


Yanouloff, Ilia. Kompetentsia na mejdunarodnata organisatsia na truda. La 
compétence de l’ Organisation internationale du Travail. I1. Annuaire de l'Université 
de Sofia, Faculté de droit. Tome XXXII, 4. 1936-1937. Sofia, 1987. 132 pp. 

The first part of this work was analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 5, May 1937, page 751. In the second part, Mr. Yanouloff examines 
three new aspects of the competence of the International Labour Organisation. A 
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chapter devoted to territorial competence analyses the different cases of adherence or 
withdrawal of Member States and concludes that universality has almost completely 
been attained by the Organisation. In a chapter on the Organisation’s competence 
in regard to different categories of workers (agricultural workers, the liberal pro- 
fessions, the middle class, migrants, disabled workers, etc.), the author, basing his 
opinion strictly on the legal positivism of the text of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice, foresees 
for the Organisation even wider horizons in the field of social protection. Turning 
to an examination of “the material competence of the International Labour 
Organisation ’’, he explains the scope of the Conventions and Recommendations, 
and dwells on the interdependance of social and economic problems ; emphasising 
the care with which the Organisation takes this interdependance more and more 
into account, he foresees a further extension of its material competence. Mr. 
Yanouloff concludes that, through its progress towards universality and the 
broadening of its competence, the Organisation is destined to become increasingly 
an instrument of peace and understanding between nations. 


Zahn-Golodetz, Lola. L’ économie planifiée en U.R.S.S. et V économie dirigée aux 
Etats-Unis. Etude comparative. Paris, Nizet et Bastard, 1937. 155 pp. 


Zannis, Joseph. Le crédit agricole en Egypte. Paris, Librairie technique et 
économique, 1937. 180 pp. 


Zentralverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften Mahrens, 
Schlesiens und der Slovakei. 44. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1936. Brunn. 58 pp., 
tables. 


Zentralverband schweiz. Arbeitgeber-Organisationen. Menschliche Fragen im 
Industriebetrieb. Ziirich, Emil Ruegg, 1936. 38 pp. 

This pamphlet is issued by an employers’ organisation which decided to discuss 
the question of the human factor in industry at its meeting of delegates. The two 
addresses given on that occasion are reproduced here. The first is by Ing. H. 
Ambiihl, Baden, “The Human Factor in Industrial Undertakings’’; and the 
second by Dr. Hanns Bichtold, Basle, “The Employers’ View of the Human 
Factor in Industry’’. The second address in particular contains many valuable 
suggestions in the field of industrial psychology. 


Zhitkova, A. §. Some Methods for the Detection and Estimation of Poisonous 
Gases and Vapors in the Air. A Practical Manual for the Industrial Hygienist. 
Edited and with an introduction by Professor S. I. Karptun. Translated under 
direction of Joseph B. Fickten. West Hartford, Service to Industry, 1936. x11 + 
198 pp., diagrams. 

Translation made in the United States of a handbook first published in the 
U.S.S.R., describing, as its title indicates, the methods of detecting and analysing 
the principal gases and vapours in the air in industrial undertakings. After an 
introduction on general methods of sampling and analysing air, the author describes 
the technique of analysis for the following substances: carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, carbon bisulphide, nitric acid and 
oxides of nitrogen (nitrous fumes), ammonia, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, hydrogen 
fluoride, hydrogen cyanide, arsenic and arsine, phosphine (phosphoric anhydride), 
zine, mercury, lead, methane, acetylene, formaldehyde, aerolein, acetone, methyl 
and ethyl alcohol, phenol, esters, ethyl ether, benzine, benzene, aniline, dimethyl- 
aniline, ursols, nitrobenzene, turpentine, industrial gases, etc. A bibliography 
is included and a subject index facilitates rapid reference. Tables relating to the 
toxicity and the specific gravity of gases and vapours are given at the end of the 
volume. 
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